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Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 

year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 

should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 

accept the religion of Jesus, holding in accordance with his teaching, that practical 

religion is summed up in love to God and love to man,—[Passed unanimously by the 
National Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] 
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Editorial. 


R. JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN died last Sunday at 
his home in Cambridge, in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age. Until recently he had shown little of 
the weakness of old age. His physical strength 
began to fail a few months ago, but he maintained 

his intellectual activity almost to the last. After finishing 
the translation of Renan’s “ Antichrist,” he seemed some- 
what weary; but, after an illness of some weeks, he gained 
strength, and his friends hoped to see him enjoying the leis- 
ure he had so fairly earned. But the silver cords had been 
loosened, the vital energies failed, and without fear or pain 
he fell asleep. Next week we shall pay further tribute to his 
memory and services. 
oe 


Tue net gain of communicants in Methodist churches is 
reported to be 19,738*for 1897 as against 65,131 in 1896 
and 157,586 in 1894. Zion's. Herald asks twenty-four 


picked men to explain the falling off. From the answers 
given we select some of the reasons, greatly condensed, as 
follows: A subtle spirit of liberalism. Too much preaching 
of the fatherhood of God for the needs of wicked men. © 
Competition and worldliness. Rationalism and the higher 
criticism have sterilized the seed. ‘Too much sensational- 
ism, vain philosophy, and selfishness. Revivalism is no 
longer in fashion. Cases of conversion are more carefully 
tested. Hard times. It costs too much to be a Methodist. 
Too many thoughtful and conscientious people who will not 
take the vows. Too much new teaching in divinity schools. 
Too much dependence on worn-out methods. The children 
are lost on account of various restrictions. Methodism is 
reaching its natural limits. Too much revivalist and too 
little pastor. The spirit of apathy. It isn’t so. The book- 
keeping is wrong. From these answers it appears that the 
symptoms are many, and the causes of decline not evident. 
Methodism is not alone-in this discovery. All churches are 
called to self-scrutiny and to self-judgment. 


od 


Our contemporaries are discussing frankly and fairly the 
situation resulting from the condemnation of Profs. Smith ° 
and Briggs. A wrong act has been committed, and there 
can be no peace until it is atoned for. The Congrega- 
tionalist says: “The situation is interesting as a study of 
ecclesiastical politics, but perilous to the usefulness and peace 
of the Church. The united and enthusiastic energy of the 
whole body of Presbyterians is none too great a force for the 
work which has fallen to their share. The reopening of 
debate means a crippled power of work. And yet in the 
difficult position into which the denomination has been 
brought it is hard to see how this reopening of debate is to 
be avoided. ‘The dangerous possibilities of the situation call 
for the highest qualities of mutual forbearance, and afford 
another illustration of the truth that a question is never 
really settled until it is settled aright.” 


& 


Tue death of George Miiller at the age of ninety-three 
closes a remarkable career of benevolence. He devoted his 
life to the care of orphan children in Bristol, England. 
Millions of dollars passed through his hands, and a great 
establishment grew up. A peculiarity of his mission, which 
excited comment and controversy, was his claim that the 
$7,000,000 which he received came without solicitation 
from the public, in direct answer to prayer. His confidence 
concerning the efficacy of prayer was vitiated for many, be- 
cause he did not observe the precept to “pray to the Father 
in secret.” While he did not ask his neighbors for money, he 
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did publish his prayers, with numerous and affecting inci- 
dents, showing the need which caused them and the relief 
which came when he prayed. No more moving appeal to 
the sympathy of the benevolent could be made. The princi- 
pal fact is that he asked and received vast sums of money, 
and established on the whole the confidence that he used the 
money for the benefit of the orphans who needed it. 


& 


Dr. VANCE has preached a sermon in which he interprets 
his confession of faith with an outlook toward liberty. The 
Cumberland Presbyterian uses the “deadly parallel,” with 
pages from the sermon in one column and clauses of the 
Westminster Confession in another. It then makes the fol- 
lowing somewhat bewildering comment: “Our candid con- 
viction is that Dr. Vance is much at variance with the written 
creed of his Church, however faithful he is to the truths of 
the Bible. We are not here finding fault with his teachings, 
—with many of them we are all in heartiest accord,— and 
it is not our business to sit in judgment upon his opinions 
from his own ecclesiastical point of view. ‘The reader will 
be able from these extracts, which we have made with great 
care and with a sincere desire to do exact justice, to judge 
for himself whether Dr. Vance and other Presbyterians who 
agree with him — and, happily, in these latter days their name 
is legion — are ‘in accord with their Church,’ as Dr. Vance 
correctly insists all church members ought to be.” 


Blood is Thicker than Water. 


This is one of those high-sounding, proverbial phrases 
which catch the ear with something which seems like sense, 
but which to the reason yields nothing. Water is thin: blood 
is thick. Whatfollows? Absolutely nothing. The sugges- 
tion of a meaning that is commonly accepted is that ties of 
kinship are closer and stronger than ties of agreement or 
contract. 

Napoleon III. attempted to found an alliance of Latin 
States upon this idea of relationship. He quickly discov- 
ered that the ground of union was a somewhat sentimental 
notion which had no value. 

They who speak a common language are drawn together 
by a community of interests. Language preserves and 
strengthens by use the sentiments and ideas which excite 
admiration and increase the general welfare. Two or more 
nations using the same speech, becoming familiar with the 
same modes of thought and feeling, will inevitably grow into 
a common likeness and a close association, stronger even 
than ties of blood. We talk of an alliance with England, 
and say, “ Blood is thicker than water.” But, so far as blood 
is concerned, who is related to whom? In Great Britain 
there are Gael and Cymric, Angles, Saxons, Danes, Nor- 
mans, and a mingling of all of them. The blood in some 
of us Americans is Celtic, in some it is Germanic, in most 
of us it is a mixture. If only we go back far enough,— say 
twenty generations,— probably the blood of every national- 
ity under heaven would be found flowing into our English 
and American veins. 

It is not kinship, but common use and a comradeship of 
enterprise and achievement, that draws two nations — or the 
diverse elements of one nation— into unity. In our coun- 
try this has been shown by the friendship of France and 
Russia. Without the advantage of a common speech, these 
nations were drawn into sympathy for us by common 
dangers and interests. In the long run, however, such a 
friendship proves to be untrustworthy. Unless friendship 
be fed by the daily bread of a common speech and a com- 
mon literature, which hold and transmit common ideas, 
nations surely fall apart. This is proved in the case of 
Russia and France. 
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In the United States we are slowly creating a nation with 
common hopes and ideals, because we use a common lan- 
guage and are driven by common needs to the attainment of 
common ends. Every nation, tribe, and tongue on the 
whole earth, is probably represented somewhere on Amer- 
ican soil. These all slowly tend to become one in thought 
and feeling because they are learning the English lan- 
guage. 

“Blood is thicker than water.” It is possible, if not prob- 
able, that this saying has a meaning quite unlike that which 
we usually read into it. It may be a reminiscence of the old 
“blood covenant,” of which one of the most modern forms 
was the drinking of the blood of a slaughtered animal by 
two persons making a covenant with each other. Such a 
covenant, not based upon kinship, but upon accordant pur- 
poses, has always been considered of the highest obligation. 
In such a pledge of mutual confidence and support blood 
would not only be thicker than water, but it would also be 
a symbol of something far more sacred than ordinary com- 
radeship or kinship. 


An Alliance with England. 


Because a common language has such power, the United 
States slowly drifts toward an alliance, in fact, if not in form, 
with Great Britain and her colonies. A great English-speak- 
ing confederation is apparently as certain to come as any 
future event. But it will not come because we are of the 
same blood, but because we are of one mind and one heart 
concerning that which affects the honor and well-being of 
all nations. Our many-sired nationality is slowly consolidat- 
ing, and becoming an English-speaking people. The old 
friendships with France and Russia have proved to be tem- 
porary. Our old enemy, England, against whom France and 
Russia were willing to ally themselves with the United 
States, is steadily coming into the foreground as the natural 
ally and friend of the American people. 

No matter what quarrels may divide us, no matter what 
wrath may break out, now on one side of the Atlantic and 
now on the other, because of real or fancied arrogance in 
either nation, in the long run we think the same thoughts, 
live under a common law, have the same religion, and have 
in literature and life the same ambitions and ideals. 

The treaty of arbitration has been delayed. It is surely 
coming. English-speaking nations throughout the world, 
in spite of themselves, must agree not to fight under any 
provocation which is possible between two nations seeking 
to maintain honor and honesty in their mutual relations. 
To establish such a treaty will at once raise the level of 
international law and obligation everywhere. If we agree 
not to fight each other, we necessarily agree also not to pro- 
voke each other beyond endurance. 

Probably such an agreement to arbitrate our differences 
is as far as we ought to go for the present. But, going so 
far, we remove many an obstacle lying across the path of 
progress and prosperity. Commerce, with its peaceful 
triumphs, is only at the beginning of its development. A 
world rich in products of every kind awaits exploration and 
development. Let the rivalry be sharp, and the competition 
between the United States, Great Britain, and her colonies 
as sharp as the wit of man can make it; and out of it all will 
come wealth and peace for all nations. 

An English-speaking confederation, including the United 
States, lies well within sight as a necessity of civilization. 
From such a union of interests we have nothing to lose and 
much to gain. Minding our own business, doing our own 
work in our own way, but maintaining dignified and cordial 
relations with our neighbors and rivals, the United States 
will again send her merchant vessels, bearing our food prod- 
ucts and our manufactures, to every port. Because we are 
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free and rich and strong, we shall cast in our fortunes with 
men of like breeding and purpose. 

“The parliament of man, the federation of the world,” 
which Tennyson dreamed of seventy years ago, will have its 
beginning when all the nations that use the English language 
agree to be friends. 


Solon W. Bush. 


Rev. Solon W. Bush, formerly editor of the Christian 
Register and one to whom this paper owes continued grati- 
tude for his generous services through years of loyal support, 
died suddenly Saturday afternoon, March 19, in his eightieth 
year. He was born Feb. 11, 1819, in Newport, R.I. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1845, and from the 
Harvard Divinity School in 1848. His first settlement was 
in Burlington, Vt., where he remained five years. After 
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three years spent in Brattleboro, he accepted a call to Med 
field, Mass., where he remained until he assumed the edito- 
rial charge of the Christian Register in 1863, which he 
retained until 1872. During the Civil War he was the 
American correspondent of the London Daily Mews. His 
last pastorate was in Needham, Mass. ; and the closing years 
of his life have been spent with the family of his son, Dr. 
J. Foster Bush, in Boston. 

Mr. Bush in all these relations, at home or abroad, 
whether as preacher, pastor, editor, or citizen was always the 
same cheerful, unaffected, simple-hearted gentleman. What- 
ever duty was assigned to him he accepted. He never de- 
manded recognition or honor. If men praised him, he was 
glad. If they forgot to praise, he went on his way in thank- 
ful blessedness. 

A friend who was with him in Switzerland and who, at first, 
dreaded a little the encumbrance of an elderly man, unable to 
climb or to walk long distances, found him after a day or 
two a model travelling companion. Willing always to be left to 
his own cheerful devices, he became almost a second home to 
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which his more active friend returned at night, sure of a wel- 
come and a fruitful conversation. 

The three-quarters of a century across which his memory 
reached to the scenes of his childhood covered the latter 
half of the ministry of Channing and still more of the lives 
of Gannett, Dewey, Parker, and their comrades, His task 
during the last winter was to gather up and read to the 
Boston Association his reminiscences of these men, showing 
to this generation the praises of the Lord. And yet he was 
not one who praised the past, while forgetting the world of to- 
day. His interest in the work of Mr. Mills at Music Hall 
during the winter, for instance, was as keen and fresh as any 
memory of the older time. 

In his pastoral relations Mr. Bush might be described as 
a model of the “ good old-fashioned kind.” That is to say, 
he loved his people, and his people loved him. He was 
interested in the children and in their fortunes when they 
became men and women. He was a trusty counsellor. He 
was gentle, but strong in his convictions. He was wise and 
prudent, and therefore steady in his advocacy of right and 
denunciation of wrong. Because he was charitable and 
sympathetic in his treatment of wrong-doers, his moral judg- 
ments carried the more weight when he expressed himself 
with sternness and decision. 

The ten years during which he was active editor of the 
Christian Register were in the troublous days during and fol- 
lowing the Civil War. Looking back to the files, one will find 
a paper conducted with discretion and courage. Hosts of 
the older readers will recall the comfort of its steadiness, its 
patriotism and its advocacy of both righteousness and peace. 
He was a Unitarian of the old school, but one who never 
showed his allegiance to the form of Christianity which he 
loved by any display of impatience with younger men and 
newer ways. He kept his mind open, and, reading the 
newest books, was an eager seeker for the truth. Because he 
was modest, companionable, charitable, he had always the 
friendship and assistance of such helpers as he needed to 
make the paper he loved a, powerful aid to the progress of 
liberal Christianity. 

When the time came for younger men to take up the work, 
he cheerfully retired to the peaceful joys of his home. 
There, when the blessed companionship of a lifetime faded 
away and was lost in light, still filial affection gladly min- 
istered to him, until without shock or warning he quietly 
stepped over the threshold of time, and was gone. 


Social Complicity. 


In the good old anti-slavery times some of the stricter sort 
among the abolitionists refrained from eating rice and wear- 
ing cotton and using anything in any way that was the prod- 
uct of slave-labor. The sentiment was generous and pro- 
found, but the principle involved was not one that admits 
of universal application. One would have to be a casuist 
of Liguorian refinement to follow up the ramifications of 
social complicity to every filament by which it is related to 
the general order of society. Hardly can we wear a gar- 
ment that has not some stain of unrequited toil upon it, or 
sit down to table without being served by some miserably 
underpaid laborer of the antipodes, or go upon a journey 
without the aid of men who in the earth’s black heart are 
wearing out their lives in miserable anxiety, and labor with- 
out hope. 

Now, even if it were possible for us to detect in every case 
the elements of this social complicity, to elude them would 
be a harder matter, and indeed quite impossible. In all the 
remoter affiliations of our social interactions the wiser man 
accepts the situation, making up his mind that the wheat and 
tares must grow together till the harvest, if he is not going 
to be bewildered by the problems that he cannot solve and 
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paralyzed by circumstances which he cannot avoid. He will 
better economize his strength if he does not consider too 
curiously the amount and nature of his social complicity in 
its remoter implications. And then, too, there is always the 
danger of making bad matters worse by the application of 
the boycott to particular industries that seem to violate the 
principles of social justice. The wages of the sweat-shop 
may be iniquitously low, but for those who work for them 
they are better than none at all; and the social pressure 
which endeavors to correct the meanness or rapacity of the 
employer may be only too effective in making the situation 
of those employed more hopeless than before. 

But, when all these abatements have been made, there is a 
residuum of social complicity, attention to which requires no 
casuistical refinement, involves no squeamish isolation, and 
endangers no one’s wages to an appreciable degree or in any 
questionable manner. Forever significant are Emerson’s 
familiar lines,— 


“ Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


Prosperous iniquity has made more atheists than the atheistic 
books and lectures. Neighborly kindness has encouraged 
many to believe in man and God. Some of us have known 
men and women in whose habitual company the pure hu- 
manity of Jesus has been very easy to believe. But the 
creed which is affected by the lives of one’s companions is 
not exclusively the creed which has for its objects God and 
man and the hereafter. It is also that which has for its ob- 
jects the qualities of actions of the most ordinary kind. 
No dancing-master can teach our children manners so effec- 
tively as the tired laborer who surrenders his seat in the 
street-car to some woman burdened with the trophies of her 
shopping or some venerable man. But this matter of social 
complicity gets a pronounced and very serious illustration 
from certain conspicuous aspects of our social life as it is 
passing every day before our eyes. 

One of these aspects bears a striking resemblance to what 
is called the temperance question. Yet a man need not be 
a prohibitionist nor a total abstainer, nor be devoted to any 
particular method of temperance reform, and yet appreciate 
the fact that his social influence in the matter of temperance 
is very great. Appreciating this fact, he will highly resolve 
that his influence shall be an influence for temperance, that 
no one following his example shall indulge a harmful appe- 
tite. If he finds himself associating with those whose only 
safety is in total abstinence, he will deny himself what he 
conceives to be a harmless pleasure rather than put tempta- 
tion in their way. On no convivial occasion will he permit 
the excess of others to infect his own sobriety, and his tacit 
criticism upon others’ folly will operate as an effective check. 
In such things, also, it is true as Emerson has written, “ Let 
there be one wise man in a company, and all are wise, so 
rapid is the contagion.” 

Whatever may be said in favor of the tobacco habit, there 
can be no doubt that it easily runs out into abuse and harm, 
and that there are special forms of it, such as the paper cig- 
arette, that are extremely dangerous. And here, again, the 
social complicity involved demands some serious considera- 
tion. Let the man who is perfectly assured that the habit is 
not merely pleasant, but also harmless or even beneficial, see 
to it that his decent self-control affords no warrant to its ex- 
aggeration anywhere, and that he denies himself absolutely 
those special things which are too injurious in their general 
use to admit of any individual encouragement. 

There is another habit that is making rapid gains in our 
American cities. Gambling, from the time of Tacitus’s de- 
scription of the Germans, has been regarded as their peculiar 
vice ; but, if we go on as eagerly as we have begun, it may not 
be long before we show them our heels in the race for an 
abominable priority. We have every reason to believe that 
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the gambling habit is increasing rapidly, not only among 
young men, but among older men — and women. And the 
burden of social complicity in this matter weighs heavily on 
those who play for petty sums, which generally get larger as 
they go on, or contend eagerly for the prizes of progressive 
whist, or buy a few stocks on a margin now and then “just 
for the fun of it.’ On all these lines one thing leads to 
another; and, were not the game “ progressive ” in this sense, 
it would still give indefinite encouragement to the gambling 
spirit. Gambling is a fruitful mother of dishonesty. Young 
men who steal from their employers do so in nine cases out 
of ten to pay their gambling debts or to recover their losses 
at the table. The complicity of gentlemen and ladies who 
gamble for petty sums or prizes may not be a measurable 
quantity in such ruinous collapses, but more or less of it is 
surely there. 

We find this same social complicity soiling the characters of 
gentlemen who buy the “ penny dreadful ” of the time, “ just 
out of curiosity,” and of those who patronize the stage that 
panders to the pruriency of the baser and the weaker sort. 
There are miserable crimes against the individual or State 
which, could we trace them to their sources, would be found 
to have gathered something, and perhaps the determinative 
part, of their destructive energy from men and women dally- 
ing pleasantly with questionable things. ‘The first murderer’s 
question, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” must be reasked by 
every member of society, and answered in some serious 
fashion. So answered, it will not point so much to active 
interference as to the cleansing of our own thoughts and 
ways, if, haply, through their silent influence, others may 
be restrained from courses that are fraught with misery 
and shame. 


Current Topics. 


THE verdict of the naval court of inquiry that has been 
studying the cause of the wreck of the battleship Maine will 
probably be reported to the President before the beginning 
of next week. In the meanwhile the President and the 
members of the cabinet are maintaining their commendable 
attitude of silence and reserve. 


a 


OnE of the events of the week that is destined to exert a 
definite influence on the outcome of our complicated rela- 
tions with Spain is the reading of Senator Proctor’s report 
of his travels in Cuba before the Senate Thursday. Senator 
Proctor told a story of desolation, of suffering, and of Span- 
ish incapacity to govern, that surpassed in vividness and 
comprehensiveness all the accounts that had appeared in the 
newspapers. ‘The fact that Senator Proctor is a warm per- 
sonal friend of the President, in no less degree than that 
other fact that he enjoys a reputation for the greatest con- 
servatism, gives particular significance to the result of his 
investigations in Cuba. 


a 


THE attitude of the European powers in the event of an 
acute crisis in the relations between the United States and 
Spain is the subject of some speculation. It is taken for 
granted that the sympathies of Austria-Hungary would natu- 
rally be with Spain. The family ties that bind the court of 
Vienna to that of Madrid lend color to such an assumption. 
In addition there are traditional and historic affinities 
between Austria-Hungary and Spain which would be a 
factor in possible contingencies. But the fact remains that 
the Austrian government has enough to do at home, and has 
no energies to spare for any extraneous interests or enter- 
prises. 
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THAT dramatic episode in which the Emperor of Germany 
figures as slamming his sword upon the dinner table at a 
private family party in the palace at Berlin, by way of em- 
phasizing his determination to protect the territory of Spain 
against transatlantic encroachment, is now classed among 
the myths,— fortunately for the table manners of the head of 
the house of Hohenzollern. More than that, the kaiser is 
said to have declared that his réle, in the event of Hispano- 
American complications, would be a strictly neutral one. 


ad 


THE French market is so heavily loaded with depreciating 
Spanish securities that some action to prevent further dis- 
aster to Spanish credit might well be expected from France. 
It is intimated at Paris, however, that such action, if taken 
at all, will not go beyond an attempt to float a new Spanish 
loan on the Paris bourse. Such a manceuvre would prob- 
ably meet with success on a principle similar to that which 
has enabled Turkey to raise loan after loan from her British 
creditors, in spite of her hopelessly bankrupt condition. 


& 


THE pro-American attitude of Great Britain on the pend- 
ing questions and their attendant possibilities has been de- 
clared through semi-official channels frequently enough to 
merit the fullest belief. The only other power that has an 
effective voice in international affairs beyond the region of 
its immediate interests is Russia. It was reported that the 
unexpected hastening to Washington of Count Cassini, 
the new Russian ambassador, had the significance of a 
personal appeal to the President from the Czar of Russia. 
It is now asserted, however, that Russia’s interests in the 
case are purely humanitarian, and that the problem that now 
monopolizes the attention of the administration at Washing- 
ton will not be complicated by any unwarranted attempt at 
interference by the diplomats at St. Petersburg. 


ae 


In a word, it can be said that the chances for European 
intervention in the present misunderstanding are too slight 
to merit serious attention. ‘There has been some word of 
arbitration, but that has come as a mere unofficial sugges- 
tion. There is no doubt that the post of arbitrator between 
the United States and Spain would be accepted with pleas- 
ure by any ruler in Europe; but the President’s feeling that 
the findings of the court of inquiry, whatever their nature, must 
be considered as final, and as involving the honor of the 
country, places the plan of arbitration among the remote 
possibilities. 

Pd 

THE verdict of the jury at Wikesbarre, Pa., which found 
that Sheriff Martin and his deputies acted legally and reason- 
ably when they shot down the striking miners at Lattimer, 
has been duly forwarded to the foreign governments whose 
subjects figured in the incident. Austria-Hungary is espe- 
cially concerned in the outcome of the affair, as several of 
the men who died as the result of the charge of the deputies 
were subjects of that empire. It is said that a second trial 
will be insisted upon by the State of Pennsylvania, the origi- 
nal prosecutor in the case. The case has attracted wide- 
spread attention as involving the increasingly complex rela- 
tions between labor and capital, and an effort will be made 
to reach a final judicial settlement of several problems of 
right and liability. 

2 


Hon. JoHN WANAMAKER, who was Postmaster-general 
under the Harrison administration, is conducting a vigorous 
contest for the control of the State House of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania against that company of gentlemen 
comprising Mr. “Matt” Quay, Mr. “Dave” Martin, and 
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Mr. “Chris ” Magee, who are generally credited with consti- 
tuting one of the political “machines” of the State. Mr. 
Wanamaker has accepted the invitation of the Business 
Men’s Republican League to accept the nomination for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania. 


Pad 


TAMMANY HAtt is now doing its best to break down the 
barriers that guard the municipal bench of the Greater New 
York. Their erection was one of the results of the Lexow 
investigation, which, it was confidently expected, was to 
put an end to the possibilities of Tammany control of New 
York for a good many years to come. In order to improve 
the judicial personnel, the Assembly made an actual practice 
of five years before the bench an absolute condition to 
appointment to a city magistracy. Now a bill is pending in 
the State Assembly, which provides for the abolition of that 
safeguard, and places the municipal bench entirely and un- 
conditionally in the gift of Mr. Croker and the powerful 
organization of which he is the head. 


& 


THE Senate, after spirited discussion, has confirmed the 
nomination of Hon. T. V. Powderly, formerly grand master 
workman of the Knights of Labor, to be commissioner of 
immigration. ‘The labor world has opposed Mr. Powderly 
very strongly since he ceased to be the head of the order. 
When Mr. Powderly announced his attitude in the late presi- 
dential campaign, bitter accusations were made against him 
by his former followers. These denunciations finally took 
the form of certain definite charges of corrupt conduct and 
intention. 

& 


THE temporary withdrawal of Lord Salisbury from .Lon- 
don on account of poor health has set the cabinet-makers 
busily at work. Among the opposition papers the impres- | 
sion that important changes are impending in the British 
ministry is gathering strength. The fact cannot be gain- 
said that even the coalition in power is not satisfied with 
Salisbury’s management of affairs in'the Far East. Salisbury 
has so far carried all the points in China that he has made; 
but Englishmen feel that he has not made enough of them, 
and that he does not show any inclination to carry out the 
programme of British supremacy to a sufficiently strong 
interpretation. Therefore, they are clamoring for a younger 


and a stronger man. 
Bad 


Ba.rour is now in charge of the Foreign Office at London. 
There are many Englishmen who would like to see him 
superseded by Joseph Chamberlain, the brilliant imperialist, 
who fairly dazzled his countrymen with his colossal concep- 
tion of a world-empire, closely knit together by essential 
bonds, offering a united and firm front to the Anglophobic 
world; the man who, were he minister of foreign affairs, 
would cause the French to halt upon the Niger, would check 
the southward progress of the Russians in Manchuria, would 
open fresh markets for British enterprise and British specu- 
lation. Such is the impression that Chamberlain has pro- 
duced upon the minds of a large number of progressive 
Englishmen. In the event of a cabinet change soon to come, 
it cannot be doubted that he would play a prominent part in 
subsequent developments. 


Tue radical elements of continental Europe are being 
stirred into fresh activity by the significance in history of the 
present year, the fiftieth anniversary of the revolutions of 
1848, which swept over Europe practically from one end to 
the other, beginning in France and ending in Austria. The 
German socialists took occasion, in the Reichstag the other 
day, to start a little discussion on the text suggested by the 
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anniversary. During the session the speaker of the house 
had to call several members to order just in time to prevent 
seditious utterances. Herr Bebel, who officially enjoys a 
very bad reputation as the leader of the extreme radical 
forces, made some bitter remarks on the subject of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the military in the German Empire; and 
several of his sympathizers had disagreeable things to say of 
the reactionary movement in Germany. ‘The radical leader 
said, in conclusion: “The King of Prussia, ‘by the grace of 
God,’ made a clean sweep in 1860. The people will also 
have a right to make a clean sweep some day.” Whereat he 
was peremptorily called to order by the speaker. 


ad 


THERE is every indication that Germans are thoroughly 
aroused by the reactionary policy that has been so energeti- 
cally advanced by the emperor. In the Reichstag particularly 
patriotism (as the word is defined in the imperial dictionary) 
seems to be at a low ebb. German deputies sneer openly 
at the bumptiousness of the emperor and at his ridiculous at- 
tempts at self-aggrandizement. ‘The facts that German trade 
is progressing with giant strides in almost every quarter of 
the globe, that German prestige is higher now than it ever 
was before, do not seem to satisfy Hans. He feels that 
he could have achieved all that without the help of William 
of Hohenzollern, and resents the patronizing airs and petty 
tyranny of the King of Prussia. 


a 


Tue German tax-payer is especially incensed at the domi- 
neering ways of the military. He fails to see why a stiff- 
necked swash-buckler whom he (the tax-payer) has clothed 
and armed should have the right to offer to him the most 
humiliating personal injury at the least provocation. The 
military officer is a formidable being in Germany, a light 
of burning brilliancy upon whom the every-day civilian may 
look only indirectly and with averted eyes. Even in such 
matters as the rules of the sidewalk, which involve the merest 
expediency, is the right of the German warrior guarded against 
the encroachments of the pariah civilian. The latter must al- 
ways make way for his better, at the risk of receiving a blow 
in the face as the penalty for an infraction of the unwritten 
rule. Matters could not be much worse in Russia, which 
advances no pretensions to a recognition of the rights of the 
people. 

ed 


THERE is every probability that the long-mooted and 
painful Cretan “ question ” will have been answered soon by 
the appointment of Prince George of Greece as governor of 
the island. Russia has persisted on this disposal of the 
matter, and has made the pressure of her thumb felt quite 
distinctly in the process. The sultan is said to have 
responded at last to the emphatic wishes of his virtual suze- 
rain, the Czar of Russia, by accepting the candidacy of 
Prince George. Two of the concerted powers have already 
withdrawn their guard-ships from the harbor of Canea. 
This in itself is evidence of an approaching solution of the 
problem that brought upon Europe the infliction of a re- 
vivified Ottoman empire. 

Bd 


In these days of international tension, Major Comte Fer- 
dinand Esterhazy is adding to the gayety of nations by his 
threat to horsewhip Col. Picquart, who was Zola’s chief 
witness in the celebrated case of the Republic of France 
versus Zola, and who did not hesitate to tear the veil of 
official corruption that has been shielding Esterhazy from 
the consequences of some crime, the enormity of which 
becomes greater and greater with each passing day. When 
the trial was over, Major Comte Esterhazy invited Col. Pic- 
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quart to meet him on the field of honor. The colonel 
promptly refused, intimating that he preferred not to come 
into touch with his would-be adversary except through the 
medium of a pair of tongs. Col. Picquart continues to 
ignore, with an air of the utmost serenity, the charges of 
cowardice which Major Esterhazy has made against him in 
the public press, over his own signature; and Europe con- 
tinues to laugh at the man who threatens boisterously to 
horsewhip his accuser, and apparently does not dare to carry 
out his dire menace. 
& 


THE Japanese government is interested in a plan which 
is now being put into operation by the Japanese South 
American Steamship Company, to bring large numbers of 
free Japanese laborers into South America. The originators 
of the scheme have picked out Brazil as an immediate field 
of operations, and before long a steady stream of yellow 
laborers will be debouching upon the South American con- 
tinent. The agents of the steamship company, who have 
been studying conditions in Brazil in conjunction with 
those obtaining in Japan, say that there is no reason why 
the two countries should not enter into the closest commer- 
cial relations. 


- Brevities. 


“Wit bought is better than wit taught”—if it is not 
bought too dear. 


An exchange says: By a curious coincidence the num- 
ber of lives lost at sea during 1897 in British merchant 
ships is returned as exactly 1,897. 


In a certain benevolent association 31 years old the 
number of deaths was 31. The age of the first member who 
died was 31. The age of the 31st member to die was 31. 


Every great snow-storm brings out a host of poems. Few 
of them are ever seen in print. But they are beautiful signs 
of poetic feeling as wide-spread as the beautiful snow itself. 


A missionary is to be sent from England to India to take 
up the work suggested by Mr. Sunderland. His report to 
the British and Foreign Association made a lasting im- 
pression. 


The Presbyterian Church, through its General Assembly, 
has $376,000 to raise in the last two weeks of March. The 
committee says with confidence that the Church can raise it, 
and ought to. 


It is now the beginning of autumn in New Zealand. But 
the annual temperature has a short range,— between 48 and 
63 degrees. There are no droughts, and something is 
always in bloom. 


It is a beautiful fight which is now going on between Miss 
Jane Addams and Hull House of Chicago and John Powers 
and the aldermanic ring. One of them must go. We do 
not believe it will be Hull House. 


The past tense of “stay,” meaning to stop or to remain, is 
“stayed.” But good writers constantly use the form “ staid,” 
which now means “ steady, sober, grave.” Why not keep to 
a distinction which marks a difference? 


Rev. Robert Spears of London sends out an appeal for 
money for the new church building at Southend-by-the-sea, 
“on condition that the building be put in trust for the 
worship of Almighty God and instruction in the Christian 
religion.” 
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_ Objection is made, and with good reason, to the confound- 
ing of the singular and plural numbers in the words “no 
one” and “none.” Let “no one” always be singular and 
“none” always plural. Something will be gained by this 
usage, and nothing lost. . 


Of course, the United States can whip Spain or Portugal 
or Greece or any other third or fourth rate European power. 
But it is not necessary to do it, in order to prove that we are 
brave and strong. ‘Take somebody of your size,” is still a 
popular saying with the boys. 


The London Zimes reckons Mark Twain as second to Sir 
Walter Scott in the list of authors who have paid the debts 
of a firm from which they might have received an honorable 
legal discharge. But Mr. George W. Curtis must be counted 
as one of that distinguished company. 


What shall we say of that magnificent list of heroes whose 
deeds are recited by the writer to the Hebrews? Were they 
legendary heroes? Then who were their actual human 
counterparts? For such deeds were done somewhere; and 
there were real men and women to do them, and to write 
about them. 


Caritas. 


Heaven’s pure-souled painter, Fra Angelico,— 
His calm brush, angel-guided, noon and night 
Startling the cloister silence with fresh light 
From some saint’s face,— unconscious lent the glow 
Of beatific peace to souls below, 
Until (so flamed God’s vision on his sight !) 
Gleams of his own ineffable delight 
Played round each outcast in the realm of woe. 


No less, to-day, rare souls there are who live 
In touch with all things just and pure and true,— 
Sweet Love their gracious and abiding guest,— 
Who from their own white heights grudge not to give 
The sinner and the publican their due, 
Nor care to judge mankind but at its best. 
— W. H.. Savile. 


The Serious Business of Being a Minister. 


BY BENJAMIN A. GOODRIDGE. 


Undoubtedly, a keen appetite for work is as essential to the 
health of a minister as to that of every other man who has to 
fill a man’s place in the world. To be sure, this is not a very 
high liking, but it is excellent to begin with; and one can go 
on to the second, which is better,— to love work.for the sake 
of its results. 

And always the effect of righteousness should be quietness. 

In the midst of a generation so overworked and so proud 
of being overworked as is this, the minister ought to stand 
as a light in the world, and show what is the power of a 
simple, earnest life, which is effective without fussiness, which 
in labor neither scants nor exceeds the measure of each day’s 
strength. 
~ There is criticism of the Church now, as there always has 
been. Some of it is wiser than it used to be, and some as 
foolish as of old. The accusation which cuts most unkindly 
is that of ineffectiveness. It is brought not wholly by the 
hostile and indifferent, but often by friends. That the Church 
has good intentions is admitted, but it is said that nothing 
comes of them. They cannot be made into rounds of “the 
ladder by which we rise.” They are hardly substantial 
enough to pave the broad road that leads downward to de- 
struction. Much of the present indifference to the Church is 
due to lack of respect for its work. It is believed to be 
timid, weak, quite inadequate to the moral demand which the 
age makes upon it. 


It is no small part of the minister’s business to bring 

people to a better mind concerning the Church. Let the 
burden of its many failures rest heavily upon his heart; 
but, even so, let him look bravely in the faces of thoughtful 
critics and shallow fault-finders, and declare his entire alle- 
giance to the Church as the most effective organization of 
spiritual power that exists in the world to-day. 
Then let him prove his faith by his works. If the Church 
is such a large place as he declares it to be, it is surely large 
enough to contain the whole of him. Social and political 
reform, industry, education, art, literature, belong to his world 
as much as to any man’s. But let him not forget that relig- 
ion is the chief state of the realm, and that these are out- 
lying provinces. So far as he may, let him enrich his own 
spiritual life and strengthen his ministry from these sources; 
but let him avoid even the appearance of running a church 
with what time and strength he can spare from more impor- 
tant duties. It is this minifying of the Church by those who 
ought to magnify it that makes the judicious grieve and the 
injudicious scoff. 

But, if the minister is one who believes that his pulpit 
is for him the highest and holiest place on earth, whence 
he is to declare the very oracles of God, how shall he use 
his great opportunity so as to produce the largest spiritual 
results? 

The majority of the men and women to whom he speaks 
on Sunday believe about as he does in theology; but on so- 
cial and political questions they are honestly opposed to each 
other, and perhaps more than half of them may be opposed 
to him. In such a situation as this he will be assailed by 
the temptation to indulge in one or the other of two kinds of 
easy preaching. He may spend his whole time in illustrating 
and enforcing the theological opinions which he and his 
Church hold, and in discrediting those which they do not 
hold. Or he may let theology alone, and strive with might 
and main to force his own. particular social and political con- 
victions upon his congregation. He may be very honest and 
earnest in this latter sort of preaching, but he is likely to de- 
stroy by it rather than to fulfil. Forces that ought to be 
bound together in one great effective agency against evil are 
scattered by unnecessary irritations. The preaching which 
charges the atmosphere of the church with the electricity of 
the caucus is very easy and very unprofitable. 

To speak the truth in love, to prepare one’s self not to 
force truth upon men, but to persuade them, to lead, and to 
convince,— this is hard preaching, but profitable. 

Being a fisher of men, the minister has a perfect right to 
use bait. But it must be honest bait. By the right use of 
all his powers he should make of himself and his church a 
centre of spiritual attraction for the community. But he 
must reach people without adopting the cheap methods of 
a cheap newspaper. One may say to himself plausibly 
enough: “Of what use is my preaching, unless I can gain 
attention? Any means, then, by which I may fill up the 
empty pews, and get men to listen to me. Let me once gain 
access to the souls of men, and I will do them good.” It is 
something worse than risky business for a minister to drag 
religion down into the dust, to be a little flippant and irrev- 
erent in handling sacred names and themes, with the plea 
that, when he has drawn the crowd and caught their atten- 
tion, he will persuade them to be religious. There are some 
entrances to the soul of man through which the divine influ- 
ence must be swift, indeed, if it would outstrip the evil sug- 
gestion that makes for the same point. 

But the alternative of sensationalism is not unfruitfulness. 
The preacher who has something to say, and from genuine 
love of souls is bent on saying it, will not fail to reach souls 
with his message. He may have a harsh voice and an awk- 
ward manner; but, if he will speak simply, sincerely, and 
earnestly, he will not fail of eloquence enough for his purpose, 
Real feeling is bound to be eloquent in some sort. 
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The first century gave Christian ministers excellent oppor- 
tunities to endure hardness. Fires and scourges went out of 
fashion some time ago, yet our age has its own stern tests 
of quality for those who would undertake the high duties of 
spiritual leadership. The loving heart, the quick discerning 
eye, the courage that falters not, and the will that achieves,— 
when was there ever greater demand than now for men so 
fibred and endowed to instruct, inspire, and lead life on to 
finer issues? But this kind of minister cometh not save by 
prayer and fasting. In the exacting work of pulpit and 
parish he will learn to do without many things which are law- 
ful, but not expedient. He will have to endure misunder- 
standing, opposition, indifference. But, knowing that all 
these hardships are but the fair price that he has to pay for 
his high office, he will not shrink. His serious duties will 
seem at the same time to be joyous and inspiring privileges. 


Should Deaf People go to Church? 


BY KATE LAWRENCE, 


In a recent communication to the Register, after strongly 
urging the duty of church-going upon all who are fitted for 
it, the writer says very thoughtfully, “ Idiots and deaf people 
are, of course, excused.” It is not my purpose just at 
present to criticise the very flattering connection in which 
deaf people are placed, but to inquire respectfully, What if 
deaf people do not wish to be excused? I believe I am not 
the only one who finds it harder at times to get to church, 
against the well-meant but mistaken opposition of kind 
friends, than to get excused for going. Ihave so often been 
asked why I go, the question being accompanied by such 
remarks as, “I do not see what you go for: you cannot 
possibly get any good or do any good, for you can’t hear the 
sermon,” that I take this method of explaining once for all, 
though I confess I have very little hope of bringing about 
an understanding. If to hear the sermon is the only ob- 
ject of church-going, I confess it is of no use for me to go; 
for I never in my life heard a whole sermon. They did not 
have Children’s Sunday in my day; and, when I was old 
enough to listen to a “grown-up” sermon, gradually in- 
creasing deafness prevented my hearing more than half of 
it. It continued to increase, until I could no longer hear a 
word that was said or sung. Therefore, in the opinion of 
these well-meaning comforters, my enjoyment of the service 
was at an end; and I must be content to perform my devo- 
tions in private. Not at all, dear friends. 

I cannot better express my own feelings than by quoting 
the words of Rev. Eli Fay, though used in a different con- 
nection: “ The only legitimate object of church-going is to 
worship God,— to feel his presence, to listen to the whispers 
of his spirit ; to consider, with a good degree of holy rapture, 
whence we came and what we are, what our lives ought to 
be, and whither we are tending.” A beloved Episcopalian 
minister also said recently, without emphasizing the words 
which I italicize, “We do not go to church to see the 
flowers, to hear the music, or fo hear the sermon: we 
should go to worship, and for that alone.” Pray tell me, 
why cannot I do all this as well as any one else? Is God 
deaf, that he cannot hear the whispers of my heart, or so far 
off that my spirit cannot reach unto his ? 

“But you can do it all at home,” say the wise ones. “God 
is just as much in our own homes as he is in church.” Very 
true; but do we always realize his presence as fully? Can 
we always be sure of a quiet hour for prayer and meditation 
at home? 

But I have other reasons for going. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke relates somewhere that he went into a little chapel in 
Wales, and heard a service in a language of which he did 
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not understand one word. “An earnest man,” he says, “ was 
preaching to a little group of attentive listeners. They sang a 
hymn to an old familiar tune which I had often sung in my 
own church in Boston. They had prayer, more singing, and a 
benediction ; and, though I did not understand a word, / fe/¢ 
it all” (italics mine). So I, if I could not understand a word, 
would still go to church for what I can feel. 

But though a silent, I am not a lonely worshipper. The 
hymns, prayers (when printed ones are used), and scripture 
readings are found for me by thoughtful friends. I not only 
enjoy reading the beautiful words, but also the sense of fel- 
lowship. I am thinkjng the same thoughts and feeling the 
same emotions not only with those immediately surrounding 
me, but substantially the same as are being thought and felt 
by believing hearts throughout the world. 

I have often asked of hearing people on my return from 
church, “ Wasn’t that a beautiful responsive reading that we 
had this morning.” “I do not remember,” is the careless 
reply. ‘“ Do you remember that hymn beginning —?” “No, 
I never notice the hymns.” “But you surely noticed that 
beautiful prayer?” “Not particularly.” “What was the 
Scripture lesson?” ‘I’m sure, I don’t know.” “You re- 
member the sermon?” ‘Oh, yes! I can tell you all about 
the sermon.” Then follows a more or less accurate account 
of the sermon, showing that it is from no lack of intelligence 
or memory that the devotional exercises, the core and mar- 
row of the whole, are forgotten. They have simply been 
disregarded because the habit has been formed of attending 
to the sermon alone. 

Do such hearers really gain more than I do? Do they 
always bring away some helpful thought to cheer them in 
hours of loneliness or incite them to loving service? 

My sermon I usually have after I come home, and there 
are some advantages in reading a sermon instead of hearing 
it. I can stop to think over a striking passage without los- 
ing what follows. I can read and reread anything that ap- 
peals to me particularly, thus making it forever mine. I am 
familiar with the sermons of Phillips Brooks, Brooke Herford, 
Stopford A. Brooke, Robert Laird Collier, Robert Collyer, 
John Cuckson, E. E. Hale, and many others, living and dead. 
No one would enjoy hearing these men more than I would 
for the sake of their personal magnetism ; yet I am privileged 
to know them in their inmost souls, as I might not if I knew 
them personally. - 

Lately my enjoyment has been greatly increased by being 
allowed to read the sermons preached in my own church; and, 
if this article should meet the eye of any minister having a 
deaf parishioner, I would beg of him not to feel the least 
delicacy about offering this privilege, which, I venture to say, 
would be eagerly accepted by many who would not ask it. 
An unusually thoughtful pastor also gives me the order of 
the exercises before beginning the service, so that I can find 
the places for myself without troubling any one else. 

I know there are deaf people who do not like to go to 
church, but prefer to spend Sunday quietly at home. For 
them I have not a word of censure or advice. It is a matter 
in which each must be a law unto himself. I only ask, on 
behalf of those who do wish to go, that they be allowed to do 
so, or, in other words, that the deaf may be allowed to judge 
for themselves what they can enjoy and what not, even if 
other people cannot quite understand how they do it. 

For myself, I can only say, with all my heart, and not of 
any sect or society, but of the whole Church universal : — 


“T love thy church, O God! 
Her walls before thee stand, 
Dear as the apple of thine eye, 

And graven on thy hand. 


“Beyond my highest joys, 
I prize her sacred ways,— 
Her sweet communion, solemn vows, 
Her hymns of prayer and praise.” 
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Notes from the Far East. 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


i, 


The Christian Register, in its new raiment and with its new 
access of power, has just reached Japan. Will not the Register’s 
editor and publisher be kind enough to accept from the paper’s 
friends in the Far East their hearty congratulations ? The new 
paper is pleasant to look at; and its message, while it has the 
tone so long familiar and welcome, is charged with fresh 
vigor and promise. Long life and much useful service and 
honor to our revered monitor and champion in the things of 
the spirit ! 

With great gratification I add to this greeting to the Reg- 
ister the news that we of the liberal faith in Japan are just 
now much encouraged over a reinvigoration in our own 
periodical literature very like that which has taken place at 
home. Our magazine, Siwkyo (Religion), which has for the 
past seven years borne faithful testimony to the highest 
truths, so far as we could learn them, concerning man’s 
most important relations in thinking and living, will, from its 
next issue, be one with the Rzkugo-zasshi. This name can- 
not be fully interpreted in English, but probably the words 
“Cosmos Review” most nearly give its meaning. The 
Rikugo-zasshi is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of the 
Japanese magazines devoted to things social, ethical, and re- 
ligious. In recent years, under the influence of a growing 
liberalism among Japanese Christians, this magazine became 
a prominent exponent and advocate of the freer or the “ New” 
orthodoxy; and not long ago it made a farther advance, 
and took position as spokesman and defender of a reverent 
rationalism in religion and ethics without any denominational 
or sectarian bondage, or limitation by any fixed creed, though 
acknowledging its Christian origin, and professing, in the 
largest sense, Christian motive. In fact, this child of the 
liberal orthodoxy of Japan has for some time past been at 
one in purpose and method with our own representative in 
periodical literature. Its editor has been for some years 
the dean of our mission’s college, the Senshin Gakuin; and 
one of his most earnest colaborers has been a lecturer in our 
school. Last year the gentleman just spoken of, Rev. Tokiwo 
Yokoi, among the most widely known and honored among 
Japanese Christians, was chosen to the presidency of the 
Doshisha University in Kyoto. This year the editor of 
Rikugo-zasshi and dean of our school has been appointed 
‘director of the College of Literature, one of the three colleges 
of the new Imperial University opening at Kyoto. This 
gentleman, Prof. Hajime Onishi, leaves to-day for Germany, 
where he is to prepare specifically the work for his new 
position. 

In this way suddenly the two persons upon whom &zkugo- 
zasshi has been in largest measure dependent have been 
taken away from Tokio. That their work may not stop, they 
proposed a union of their magazine with our Siwkyo, “ since 
both are doing practically the same things,” and by union 
“their common cause may be much advanced.” 

We were glad to accept the proposition, and we feel that 
in doing so more than ever grand opportunities for our 
work have been opened. In this union of the two magazines 
is a sign of the union of the representative liberal religious 
men and churches of this people. For a long time the 
liberalism that developed among the orthodox Christians 
here held itself quite aloof from that which found expression 
through the Japan Unitarian Mission. This lack of con- 
fidence was chiefly the result of misunderstanding and of 
some misrepresentation. Four and more years ago this 
separation was quité marked and distant. ‘That the isola- 
tion has been done away with now is reason for profound 
satisfaction. Japanese Christianity, beyond all question, 
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means a liberal Christianity ; and time and patience and 
steadfast witnessing to the truth are all that are needed to 
secure for the Unitarian Mission a universal acknowledgment 
of its Tepresentative place in the progress of religious thought. 
I am not claiming, of course, that any triumph has come to 
denominational Unitarianism. There are and there will be 
many persons professing and calling themselves Unitarian. 
What I mean, however, is that the time has practically come 
in this country when Unitarianism is acknowledged to be 
hospitable, sympathetic, generous, open to free fellowship, 
and opposed to all narrowness and bigotry in religious faith 
and work. Therefore, we have gained friends in many 
directions,— among Buddhists and among Christians. We 
have Buddhist coworkers and Christian coworkers, too. And 
now the leading forces issuing from the Christian liberalism 
of the country, under recognition of the catholicity of our 
endeavors, have been put into association with us, to help us 
in carrying forward, as far as possible, our service in behalf 
of the clearer truth and the better life for mankind. 

We propose to make the American Mew World as far 
as we may, the model for our new magazine. It will be, as 
Shukyo has been, “a monthly magazine of Religion, Ethics 
and Social Science.” It will “not be the organ of any one 
denomination or of any one religion.” It will be “ published 
by the Japan Unitarian Association.” Its managing editor 
will be our Siu&yo editor, Rev. Nobuta Kishimoto, known at 
Harvard University where he studied some years ago. 
Among its associate editors are to be Rev. Yokoi, president 
of the Doshisha University; Rev. Ebina, pastor of the 
Independent Congregational Church, Hongo, Tokyo; Prof. 
Abe, president of the Middle College of the Doshisha; Rev. 
Harada, pastor of the Heian Church of Kyoto; Rev. Murai 
of Tokyo; and Rev. Saji of the First Unitarian Church, 
Tokyo. The new magazine will take the old name, A7kugo- 
zasshi, whose subscription list is about eight hundred, and 
whose contributors are among the best thinkers in the coun- 
try. We begin with about one thousand dona fide subscrib- 
ers and a good book-stall sale. I am asked to write the 
leading article for the first number of the venture. Altogether, 
this union of these representative liberal periodicals is an im- 
portant event in the course of religious progress in Japan, 
and may mark even more radical changes than now appear. 


_New York Letter. 


There are some persons, possibly many, in the Greater 
New York who refuse just now to be interested in anything 
short of “special correspondence from Cuba.” And to what 
extent unscrupulous scribes and mercenary journals are 
taking advantage of this morbid tendency needs no special 
comment here. The shame and pity of it all are known in 
every part of the country. But the sanity of the metropolis 
as a whole is evidenced by the fact that the life of the great 
city goes on as serenely and gayly as if we had not in 
reality fallen upon troublous times, and preparations for war 
were not being rushed forward at our navy yard. 

The musical events of the past two weeks ought alone to 
steady the nerves and soothe the savage breast of every jingo 
among us. It was not so many years ago that Theodore 
Thomas shook the dust of this then ungrateful city from his 
feet, and betook himself to Chicago to establish there an 
orchestra of trained musicians. Once he came back to give 
a series of concerts, as if to show to an apparently unappre- 
ciative public what musical delights they had foregone in 
letting the great leader find his best working conditions else- 
where. For a second time Mr. Thomas, with his incom- 
parable orchestra, is with us; and the music-loving people of 
New York have shown their respect and admiration for the 
genius of Mr. Thomas by the enthusiastic and affectionate 
greeting given him at his opening concert, and by the packed 
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halls at each subsequent recital. 
tinue during this month. 

Mr. Thomas’s visit is most opportune; for there are plans 
on foot to raise sufficient money to support a permanent 
orchestra in New York, with Mr. Anton Seidl as its leader. 
And no better object-lesson could be given than the Chicago 
Orchestra affords of the perfection to which a band of 
trained musicians, constantly playing together, can be 
brought. Music-lovers and wealthy men and women ought 
gladly to contribute to the fund necessary to insure this 
object. If they do not do so, Mr. Seidl, it is to be greatly 
feared, will accept one of the several complimentary musical 
offers made him in Europe. 

That most notable private collection of pictures, belonging 
to the late Mr. W. H. Stewart of Paris, of which mention 
was made in a recent New York letter, found its way to the 
auction-block, as advertised, after a brief exhibition in the 
American art galleries; and a snug fortune was realized from 
its sale. It was no sooner out of the way than its place 
was taken in the same galleries by the French and English 
paintings belonging to Mr. W. H. Fuller, which, too, have 
been sold at a public sale. These two exhibitions have been 
the important art events of the season, and a visitor to both 
found much to enjoy and reflect upon in the diametrically 
opposite tastes of two most eminent and successful art col- 
lectors. Mr. Stewart’s collection showed his love for brill- 
iant painting, technique, and accurate craftsmanship. The 
great Fortuny was his discovery and his ideal. ‘There was not 
a tender, romantic canvas among themall. Mr. Fuller, on the 
other hand, while not slighting technique, esteemed it sub- 
ordinate in his choice of pictures, and selected all his treas- 
ures for the ideas they represented, the soul that was in 
them. Not a Meissonier among them all, but many a canvas 
by Millet and his school, and by Rousseau the famous 
“Charcoal-burner’s Hut,” his masterpiece, and the best 
landscape, as is claimed by many critics, in the world of art. 
Two such opportunities for making acquaintance with some 
of the world’s best art treasures rarely occur within one 
season. , 

A new and theoretically admirable plan of school adminis- 
tration has just been put in operation throughout the Greater 
New York, and itis a matter of congratulation to every one un- 
selfishly interested in our schools, that this one branch of pub- 
lic work is being protected by the new charter from the effects 
of the spoils system. It thus happens that the new Board of 
Education, which was organized two weeks ago, is composed 
of the best representatives of intelligence and character that 
were found in the old school boards of Brooklyn, New York, 
and Staten Island. Presided over by Mr. Hubbell, the able 
president of the New York Board before consolidation, there 
is little doubt but that we may expect an intelligent and 
progressive administration of our school affairs. One of the 
first duties of the new board was its election of a City Super- 
intendent of Schools. This officer will hold office for six 
years. He has a seat in the Board of Education and the 
right to speak, but no vote. He will have the oversight of 
the schooling of nearly a half-million of children; and, as he 
is chairman of the Board of Examiners, he can also keep out 
unqualified teachers. Naturally, a man of the highest possi- 
ble qualifications as an educator was needed as City Super- 
intendent. The first choice of the board fell on Dr. Andrew 
S. Draper, President of the Illinois State University at Cham- 
paign, and formerly New York State Superintendent of 
Schools. Dr. Draper was obliged to decline his election; 
and it is now an open secret that Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
City Superintendent of the Brooklyn Schools, will be the sec- 
ond choice. As scholar, disciplinarian, and an upright gentle- 
man, Dr. Maxwell is splendidly qualified to make his office 
that of a true minister of education. ‘The board chose as its 
secretary one who has been heard many times in some of 
our Unitarian pulpits, and one who has for years been a 
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pillar of strength in Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn, Mr. 
A. Emerson Palmer. 
It was the great good fortune of the Unitarian Club at its 
last dinner to have addresses from Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie of the Outlook and Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of the 
Harlem church on that most suggestive subject, “ Literature 
and Religion.” In opening his address, Mr. Mabie told two 
interesting stories illustrating the kinds of religion and litera- 
ture he was not going to speak on. One, a favorite of George 
William Curtis, was about two women in a Western town be- 
moaning the fact to each other that the Universalists were 
about to build a church in their midst. “Why, they believe 
that every one will be saved,” said one of these women; “ but, 
thank God, we hope for better things!”” The other was about 
a young man named Augustus, who used to recite Browning 
and his own verses at evening companies. Obstinately refus- 
ing to do this one night, his hostess drew him aside to the 
conservatory, and asked why, when so often he had de- 
lighted his friends, he refused to do so longer. Then Augus- 
tus confessed that his spirits were broken. He had sent a little 
piece called “ Why do I Live?” to the Banner. It was not 
published: it was not returned; but shortly appeared this 
Banner personal, which the young man drew from his pocket : 
“ Augustus.— You ask, Augustus, ‘Why do I live?’ You live 
because you sent that poem by mail, and did not bring it in 
person.” Mr. Mabie objected to the reading of his subject. 
There was no division between Religion and Literature. 
God had married them in eternal union. Every great litera- 
ture has its roots in religion. No man could break the laws 


of life, year after year, and produce great works in art; for 


with Goethe, Mr. Mabie believed that what a man did greatly 
he did with his whole nature. 

Mr. Wright defined Literature as the criticism, or, better, 
the revelation of life, and Religion as the realization of life. 
Religion comes into all kinds of literature, and each helps the 
other. A great literary man is always a liberal in religion. 
Preceding these addresses, Mr. W. H. Kenyon, the president, 
welcomed Rev. D. M. Wilson, the new pastor of Unity 
Church, Brooklyn, as an honorary member of the club; and 
Mr. Wilson responded to the warm words of appreciation in 
a graceful and eloquent address. 

The missionary work of the Unitarian Club is well under 
way; and the vesper services under its auspices, held now and 
to be continued for some eight weeks longer in our Unitarian 
churches of New York City, are a great success from every 
point of view. The special musical programme, and the two 
brief addresses at each service, have attracted large congrega- 
tions. Mr. Kenyon said at the club dinner that it was hoped 
to have these services continued next winter in the churches 
of Brooklyn. The activity and general interest in Unitarian- 
ism continues, and the headquarters at 20th Street is on 
most days thronged with inquirers about us and our good 
things. M. A. M. 


Spiritual Life. 


‘Thou hast made us, O God, for thyself; and our souls are 
restless till they come to thee.— Saint Augustine. 


ot 


_ The secret of life is not to do what one likes, but to try to 
like that which one has to do; and one does come to like it — 
in time— D. MW. Craik. 

at 


A heavenly spirit, taking up its abode with us, can alone 
sustain well the daily toils and tranquilly pass the humilia- 
tions of our condition; and to keep the house of the soul in 
order due and pure, a god must come down and dwell within, 
as servant of all its work.—/ames Martineau. 
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However much another may reveal to thee of divine things, 
and however helpful his guidance, beware of becoming thrall 
to another’s thought or conscience or ideals. Those ideals 
must be thine own, incorporated in the moral nature, or thou 
shalt find thou hast built upon sand.— Selected. 


wt 


Forget not all the sunshine of the way 
By which the Lord hath led thee,— answered prayers, 
And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares, 
Grand promise echoes! Thus each page shall be 
A record of God’s love and faithfulness to thee. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 
& 


_God is the artist who recognizes the possibilities that are 
hidden within us: we are the blocks of marble ; and, if we are 
conscious of what we may become, we cannot cry, “ Father, 
save me from this hour,” but must needs pray, “ Father, glo- 
tify thy name,” and then angels will come from the upper air 
and minister to us.—Se/ected. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Bible of the Heart. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


For a great many people, for the great majority, the Bible 
has always been the Bible of dogma, the Bible of theological 
finality, an armory of texts for proving this, that, or the other 
doctrine about God or man or Jesus or the atonement or 
future punishment and so on. For the purposes of such 
people a text has been a text, one text as good as another, 
whether in the Old Testament or New, and in whatever 
book of either. It might be the words of a saint or the 
words of a sinner. If it was a good text with which to trip 
up or knock down an antagonist, it was taken at its face 
value, and no questions asked. A rough, popular satire on 
this way of doing things is the collocation of the texts, “ And 
Judas went and hanged himself: go thou, and do likewise.” 
In sorry truth, this is not more absurd than the dragging 
together of many of the texts which have been dragged 
together by the theologians. Our Unitarian fathers cherished 
the fond imagination that they could bring every text that 


was less clear and that seemed less true and good to the: 


test of the texts that were more clear or that for one reason 
or another they liked best. As well quench a line of 
Beowulf or Chaucer with a line of Tennyson or Browning, 
as well attempt to elucidate a line of Langland with a line of 
Pope! But, in general, it would seem as if the most repulsive 
and forbidding texts had been those to which the theologians 
had gone for their Procrustes beds on which to stretch all the 
others. And very wonderful has been the ingenuity with 
which “confirmation strong” has been extracted from texts 
of Holy Writ that bore no obvious sign of any possible rela- 
tion to the matter seeking proof; and very sad has been the 
outcome of this business of the theological magician, whereby 
all the marvellous variety of the Old Testament and New, of 
the prophets and the psalmists, apostles and evangelists, has 
been converted into a homogeneous mass of dogma, stiff and 
hard and cold. The poor woman in the hospital imagined 
herself invited to the most luxurious feasts, but somehow 
every dish had the flavor of her customary gruel. The 
theological magician, when he manipulates the Bible, is the 
victim of a worse insanity. For him a real feast is spread ; 
but, when he has worked his charm upon. it, it all has the 
flavor of his customary brimstone, or, if of several articles, of 
the untempting “ thirty-nine.” 


There is the Bible of dogma, There is also the Bible of 
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literature. The extent to which this appeals to men has 
little or nothing to do with their theological prepossessions. ° 
You may be orthodox or heretical, theist or agnostic; but, 
if you know a beautiful thing when you see it, the Bible as a 
literary product is for you a treasure of inestimable worth. 
It was this to Huxley, as it was not to many an Anglican 
bishop, because he was quicker to apprehend literary value 
than most bishops. It was this to Matthew Arnold, as it was 
not to the Pope of Rome. And, as a thing of beauty,— the 
beauty of literature,—the Bible is as sure to be a joy forever 
as any other product of the human soul. It will outlast the 
Pyramids and the Parthenon, the portraits of Rembrandt, 
the Madonnas of Raphael, the architecture of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. But what has etched and 
moulded here for our delight is as mysterious as what has 
‘‘moulded the lineaments and tinged the eyelids and the 
hands” of Lionardo’s “La Gioconda” and his other smiling 
women. The original writers labored well; but many since 
their day have entered into their labors,— Jerome and Wiclif 
and Tyndale and the makers of the King James translation. 
And, when we are admiring a passage in our English Bible, 
we often do not know which of these has contributed most to 
our enjoyment. The splendid rhythms of the Vulgate linger 
in the cadences of many a passage of the prophets and the 
Psalms. But, however it came to be what it is now, the 
English Bible is a literary monument of unspeakable nobil- 
MMe oc 

Make a random plunge into the Psalms, and you may 
come on this passage as likely as on any other: “When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing: then said they among the heathen, 
The Lord hath done great things for them. The Lord hath 
done great things for us; whereof we are glad. Turn again 
our captivity, O Lord, as the streams in the south. They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

Or the random plunge may bring you upon this in Job: 
«Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
. .. Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? or who 
laid the corners thereof; when the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy?... Hast 
thou entered into the springs of the sea? or hast thou walked 
in search of the depth?... Where is the way where light 
dwelleth? and as for darkness, where is the place thereof ? 
... Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? or 
hast thou seen the treasures of the hail? ... Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the bands of 
Orion? ... Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and 
say, Here we are?” Indeed, I can, a modern Job might 
answer, and say, “ Yes,” “ Yes,” to many of the other ques- 
tions to which, in this glorious passage, an abject confession 
of ignorance is contemplated as the only possible reply. But 
this is neither here nor there. The literary quality of the 
Bible is not in the least impeached by any failure on its part 
to anticipate the course of modern science. An ignorance 
so simple and naive is as good for literary purposes as the 
fullest knowledge. ; bin. 

But make another random plunge. This time it is a 
passage in Isaiah that is the priceless pearl: Arise, shine ; 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee... . And the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine eyes round about, 
and see: they all gather themselves together, they come to 
thee: thy sons shall come from afar, and thy daughters shall 
be nursed at thy side. . .. The multitude of camels shall cover 
thee, the dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from 
Sheba shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and 
they shall shew forth the praises of Jehovah.... Who are these 
that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their windows? 
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Surely the isles shall wait for me, and the ships of Tarshish.- 
... The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box together, to beautify the place of 
my sanctuary; and I will make the place of my feet glorious.” 

All our random plunges so far have been in the Old 
Testament. Let us make one in the New: “These all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, but having 
‘seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and em- 
braced them, and confessed that they were strangers and 
pilgrims upon the earth. For they that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country. And truly, if they 
had been mindful of that country from which they set out, 
they might have had opportunity to have returned. But now 
they desire a better country; that is, an heavenly: where- 
fore God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared for them a city.”... 

There is the Bible of dogma and the Bible of literature, 
and there is also the Bible of the critic. You know well 
enough that I do not undervalue its importance. The con- 
structive achievements of the higher criticism are, to my 
apprehension, among the noblest of the scientific mind. 
They are built upon the ruins of the Bible as hitherto con- 
ceived,— a supernatural book, supernaturally inspired, and 
verbally infallible. They found the book an unassorted heap 
of the most various material. They have assorted it; and 
out of it they have built a temple sacred to the evolution of 
a religion and a race,—a temple which, burying its lower 
courses deep in the soil of a barbaric faith and superstition, 
climbs to the towering heights of prophecy and psalm, and 
soars into the sky-communing spires and finials of the New 
Testament religion of Jesus and of Paul. For those who are 
able to appreciate this construction, to comprehend this 
synthesis, it is an achievement that abounds in intellectual 
and moral inspiration... . 

Wherefore I cannot but be glad that besides the Bible of 
dogma and the Bible of literature and the Bible of criticism, 
there is also the Bible of the heart. As for the Bible of 
dogma, we cannot too warmly speed the parting guest. But, 
if we can have the Bible of literature and the Bible of criti- 
cism,— these in addition to the Bible of the heart,— we are 
most fortunate. If we cannot have all three, which are to be 
preferred? No two, I should say, of which the Bible of the 
heart is not one. And for the second I should say the Bible 
of criticism, because, while a man can have the Bible of 
literature without having the Bible of criticism, hardly is it 
possible for any man to have the Bible of criticism without 
having the Bible of literature, if he has any quick and vital 
sense of what is beautiful in literature. A word out of my 
own experience may be more helpful here than any glittering 
generalities. And this the word: that never did I begin to 
comprehend the Bible as literature, the Bible as a golden 
treasury of beautiful thoughts and expressions and pictures 
and stories and poems, until I had applied to this microcosm 


the rule of Goethe for the larger world, and lived “ resolvedly - 


in the whole,” endeavoring to grasp the mutual relations of 
the several parts, and of all these to a general conception. 
Emerson says that “the moon never shines so sweetly as 
when it shines upon our necessary journey”; and, if I had 
gone up and down the Bible seeking for beautiful things, it 
does not seem to me that I should have found so many, nor 
anything like so many, as have flashed upon me as I have 
bent my shoulders to my spade, digging, as for the hidden 
treasures of the farmer’s field, for the facts and the relations 
which are involved in a critical understanding of the Old 
Testament and New. 

But, if we cannot have both the Bible of criticism and the 
Bible of the heart, which is the more to be desired? Lf only 
one, the Bible of the heart. And why? Before answering this 
aga I must make plain what I mean by the Bible of the 

eart. 


I mean the Bible as it appeals to our hearts, to what in us 


is kind and true and tender and forgiving, to our dissatis- 
faction with our meaner selves, to our desires and yearnings 
for the higher things. The way in which it does this is most 
uncritical.. All is grist that comes to our mill. We pounce 
upon our own wherever we find it, and what is not our own 
by its original intention we make our own by means of the 
transforming energy of our unconscious will. The Bible of 
the heart is a Bible constituted of those parts of the Bible 
in its entirety which are selected by the heart according to 
its needs, its hopes, its griefs, its aspirations, or which are 
transformed by the heart to meet its various requirements. 
The Scotchwoman said that, if there was a cross-text in the 
Bible, her minister would be sure to find it, and preach on it. 
Here was a method that reverses the method of the heart. 
This selects everything that is bright and pleasant and 
helpful, and its plastic stress on many things transforms 
them so that they are just as helpful as the things intrinsl- 
cally good.... 

The Bible of the heart is of much less extent than the 
nine hundred pages of my revised version, the eleven hun- 
dred of my King James. ... Of what does this Bible of the 
heart consist? Of every word of happiest confidence and ten- 
derest trust in the Old Testament or New; of the prophets’ 
righteous indignation against cruelty and oppression, of their 
passionate enthusiasm for their country’s highest good; of 
those immortal passages that celebrate the wonder and the 
beauty of the earth and the world; of the Psalmist’s struggles, 
sorrows, burdens, and anxiéties, his deep contrition, his ex- 
alted hope; of many things in the Johannine writings which 
have been translated out of their original particularism into 
a universal language; of Paul’s thirteenth Corinthians and 
many other passages in his Epistles wherein the man is every- 
thing, the theologian nothing; of the sayings of Jesus, so 
compassionate with the sinful, so pitiful of the oppressed, so 
eager for men’s spiritual good, so trustful of the Father, so 
sorry forthe blindness of men’s eyes, the slowness of their 
feet: ‘“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that stonest the prophets and 
killest them that are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 

It is because the Bible of the heart is so eclectic, so dis- 
criminative, such a little book with so much in it, that a 
great many people, whose only Bible is this Bible of the 
heart, are utterly confounded by such criticisms and assaults 
as those made upon the Bible by the iconoclasts who bring 
telescopes and microscopes to its defects, and to its excel- 
lences and ‘beauties a confirmed myopia or cataract or 
close-shut eyes. It does not seem to them that their Bible 
can be the same Bible as that of the iconoclasts. And, in- 
deed, it is not. Theirs,,as I have said, has none of the 
harsh things in it, none of the hateful and incomprehensible 
and contradictory things that so balk the vision of the Bibli- 
ophobists. And for the same reasons these Bibliophobists 
utterly fail to understand why so many good people — ex- 
cellent people — care for the Bible with a very great affec-_ 
tion. It is not their Bible that they do care for,— a Bible 
made up almost exclusively of things doubtfully true, doubt- 
fully moral, doubtfully kind and sweet and good, mythologies 
and theologies and apocalypses and genealogies, and the 
like, most burdensome and wearisome. The Bible never 
would have had the hold it has had on the generations of 
the earth if it had been Colonel Ingersoll’s Bible. They 
would have cared for it but little more than he does now. 
The Bible of the centuries has been the Bible of the heart. 
And the Bible of the heart has been the heart of the Bible,— 
the sweet kernel of its righteousness and peace, encased in 
the rude husk of its theology and particularism and other 
temporary and indifferent stuff. 

It is just the same with the Bible in these relations as it is 
with the traditional theology. I find good people wondering 
how it is that, with such a gospel as that of our Unitarian 
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belief and hope inviting them, so many people can remain 
content with the bad tidings of great misery and sorrow 
expounded in the thirty-nine articles of the Church of 
England or the thirty-three of the Westminster Confession. 
But the fact is, the bad tidings of great misery and sorrow 
do not exist for hundreds and thousands of people whom we 
call orthodox. Even where science and literature and the 
modern spirit have not wrought upon them, like April winds 
upon the drifted snows of March, setting the wind-flower and 
the violet in their place, the selective principle has been at 
work, taking what it likes of the traditional theology and 
leaving what it does not like, taking the loving Father and 
Jesus dying for their sakes, the joy of the believer and the 
blessed heaven in store, leaving election and reprobation and 
total depravity and eternal hell and the quenching of God’s 
anger with the blood of his dear Son. Oh, it is not so bad 
a system of theology that this selective principle brings into 
the foreground of belief and hope; and when you take the 
traditional system and let both the modern spirit and the 
selective principle have their way with it, and then, over 
against the cheerful bright remainder, see the void which 
such a great master in science as Huxley tells us is the only 
thing that remains, surely it is not at all strange that a great 
many people prefer abiding with their orthodoxy of the 
selected and transformed variety to venturing further on a 
wide and troubled sea... . 

There are personal aspects of this matter that must have 
a passing word. For how many men and women is the 
Bible, not merely in the selective way I have described, but 
in its physical totality, a Bible of the heart, because it was 
the Bible that their father and their mother loved so much! 
I have seen a Bible in a country town, read for several gen- 
erations in one family, the corners of the covers and the 
leaves worn off by the rough, toil-worn hands a good half- 
inch or more; and I have never taken in my hand a more 
heart-moving book, nor in the Christmas season one more 
beautiful. And then there have been the Bibles — hundreds 
and thousands of them—djin which the mother’s hand has 
written on the fly-leaf : — 


«Remember, love, who gave thee this 
When other years shall come, 
When she who had thy earliest kiss 

Sleeps in her narrow tomb; 
Remember ’twas a mother gave . 
The gift to one she’d die to save.” 


Could any Bible have this stanza written in it, and not be 
a Bible of the heart? I must confess that there is not a 
stanza in Tennyson or Browning which I cannot read with- 
out less “trembling of. the heart.” How many a lad upon 
the edge of battle, or in the more dangerous vicissitudes of 
some populous town, has in that bit of writing found such 
inspiration as in no printed page of all the thousand coming 
after it! I trust it may be long before the mothers of the 
race forget that simple stanza or the habit which their 
mothers had of writing it upon the Bible’s whitest page. 
There could be no better insurance for the safety of the 
vessel starting out in search of brave adventures on the 
seas of God.... 

What think you now? Did I speak well or ill when, back 
there in my sermon, I said, If we can have only one Bible, 
let that one be the Bible of the heart? So much to me are 
the Bible of literature and the Bible of criticism that I half 
repent that utterance already. For the Bible of the dogma- 
tists I have no sneaking fondness whatsoever. But then, 
thank Heaven, we can have — a good many of us — the Bible 
of the critics, and a good many more the Bible of literature, 
and at the same time the Bible of the heart, in as many dif- 
ferent editions as our individual tastes and needs require. 
Doubtless the criticalsense will sometimes give us pause, 
and oblige us to consider whether our personal interpretation 
has any justification in the original intention of the text; but 
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there is an abundance in the Bible that came from the deep 
heart of nature and humanity that is of universal scope and 
application. And not onlyso; but the Bible of the critics 
has elements that the Bible of the heart can assimilate as 
readily as the purple ash the elements that give it its dis- 
tinctive hue. The Jesus of criticism is such a Jesus of the 
heart as has been hidden from men’s eyes since his con- 
temporaries saw him in the flesh. And still the fact remains 
that, however it may be for some,— perhaps for many,— 
there are many others for whom the Bible of the critic and 
the Bible of literature both are gardens sealed; and how can 
we but be glad that for these the Bible of the heart flings 
wide its gates, and invites them to come in and wander at 
their will, to pluck rosemary for remembrance, and heart’s 
ease and forget-me-nots, and many another flower sweet with 
the fragrance of old days or pungent with the thoughts of 
wasted hours, or breathing forth a tender hope that some 
day we shall be again with those whom we’so sorely miss in 
that undiscovered country where “ beyond these voices there 
is peace’? 


The Essential Vision of God. 


They best understand the language of the Paradiso who 
have had moments when, beyond the pale of sense and the 
ken of reason, they have -had glimpses of that which Plato 
knew as the world of Archetypal Forms, that wonderful gra- 
dation of types reaching up to the highest good; or that 
which Aristotle called absolute spirit, or self-thinking intelli- 
gence, the prime mover of the universe, itself eternally calm 
and unmoved; or that which Spinoza revered as self-exist- 
ing substance, the efficient cause and essence of all that is; 
or that which Kant recognized as the ideal of pure reason, 
the ultimate ground of all things; or which Hegel, always 
noting the incessant activity of the universe, calls the eternal 
world process, knowing itself through its own activity; or 
that which Fichte, emphasizing the moral ego to infinity, 
deified as the absolute ego, and which Herbert Spencer de- 
nominates the unknown reality forever hiding itself under the 
changing shapes of matter and force. 

This is the essential Vision of God,—to see goodness in 
its utmost perfection, and to surrender one’s self unreserv- 
edly to it. Dante’s poem is not mere fancy,— it is not the 
idle talk of idle schoolmen. It is everlasting truth proclaim- 
ing the reality of justness and righteousness, declaring that 
the soul can find satisfaction only as it lives, moves, and has 
its being in the Eternal Source of all good. It is an empha- 
sis of the fact that law and order control in the moral and 
spiritual worlds no less than in the physical, and that obedi- 
ence to these laws is the essential requisite of freedom and 
highest well-being. 

It is the message of an age, poor in science, but wonder- 
fully rich in spiritual worth, to an age rich in science, but too 
often forgetful of the fact that material good has its highest 
value only as it is transmuted into spiritual power. It may 
be optimistic, but the prediction is made that the message 
which Dante has bequeathed to our time is not to fall on un- 
willing ears, for the age that has produced a Darwin, a Tyn- 
dall, and a Spencer, and has cordially accepted the truths 
which they have revealed, has no less given a welcome to the 
spiritual truths of an Emerson and a Tennyson. The agnos- 
ticism, scepticism, pessimism, and materialism that threatened 
to be the outcome of modern science is giving place to a 
broader knowledge, a truer faith, a diviner love. Teatae 
moral and spiritual advance of our time be at all commensu- 
rate with the material progress, then, even in our own age, 
there may be the possibility of the vision of God, for it was 
Theodore Parker, not Dante, who said, “A man’s power of 
conscience is the measure of his moral communion with the 
Infinite.’—Caroline K. Sherman, in “ The Vision of God,” 
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House Interiors. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


Well would it be if all who furnish houses 
had a full appreciation of the fact that the 
whole interior should be one harmonious 
picture, of which each apartment is an ar- 
tistic and complete detail. This large and 
rational view makes unity of plan possible. 
It is much better for one room to open into 
another whose furnishings blend or pleas- 
antly contrast with the first than that there 
should be the absolute lack of sympathy be- 
tween the two which so often exists. Then, 
too, if the home-maker holds in mind a 
finished conception of each room as it is to 
appear, such results may reasonably be antici- 
pated as follow a painter’s effort to transfer 
to canvas an ideal in his imagination. 

This is the way for the unenlightened to 
tread: first, realize the need of instruction 
and models; second, accept these suggestions 
and examples, if from a trustworthy source, 
in the right spirit. Those who give most 
thought and study to any subject win the 
right to direct others, and only by following 
the same or a similar course of thought and 
study can the learner come into the fuller 
light and knowledge in which the teacher 
stands. It has been decreed that all which is 
most valuable shall be won by pains and 
effort. 

By careful attention to facts, some general 
laws have been discerned. Long ago it was 
discovered that a mode of life stately, dig- 
nified, ceremonious, elegant, is suitably and 
consistently pursued in, an abode whose in- 
terior—and exterior, if possible—is stately, 
dignified, ceremonious, elegant, and that the 
simple, quiet, unostentatious existence should 
be passed in surroundings which are in keep- 
ing therewith. But the highest refinement 
and taste may characterize both sorts of envi- 
ronment. F 

If an effect of elegant austerity be given 
the preference, everything in a room may be 
in a high tone. Walls, furnishings, all 
things, may be light in color,—say in pale 
grays, fawns, whites, rose, and gold, irre- 
proachable in design, and of the utmost fine- 
ness and simplicity. A few exquisite things 
will be needed, rather than many of another 
kind. Everything will demand a fixed place 
in the decorative scheme: no jarring object 
or note of color must be admitted. If a 
wholly different result is desired, another 
style may be selected which presents what 
artists call orderly disorder; and one article 
in a room may lead onward to another, and 
so on, indefinitely, in this place where the 
quaint, the curious, the beautiful, and the 
artistic are found together. A low tone will 
be best for such a room,—say marine blues, 
terra- cottas, or coffee and browns: even a 
more sombre color chord will be still better. 
Against a plain, dull wall tint the mingled 
articles will not seem to be a mixture and a 
crowd. 

In the efforts to realize beauty in homes, 
the most glaring mistakes are usually made 
in the selection of carpets ‘and wall-papers. 
The extent of surface exposed renders any 
error in the choice of these coverings the 
more noticeable and distressing. Fashions 
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change; but certain rules hold good, whatever 
true or false styles may appear. Walls and 
floor must be regarded as backgrounds for 
other articles. In view of this idea the 
uselessness and absurdity of making them 
pictorial in themselves is manifest. 

The greater the effect of flatness, the nearer 
paper and carpet will act their true part; the 
more the design and its colors blend into 
each other and into the ground of carpet or 
paper, the more perfect will be the character 
of these coverings. Pronounced patterns, 
therefore, on wall or floor, will defeat the 
very purpose of their being as parts of a dec- 
orative whole. Yet, in this effort for vague- 
ness of design and tone, beautiful color har- 
monies will be found to serve the need quite 
as well as would the unlovely. The hues 
may be rich and mellow, and yet these room 
surfaces need not obtrude upon one’s notice. 
Perhaps the best word to describe what should 
be the effect in carpet coloring and design— 
however rich and subdued its splendor—is 
‘*blurred.’’ As to walls, the nearer one can 
come to a flat, plain tint, the better; and, 
even when a pattern is preferred, it should be 
so low-toned, so subdued, so all but invis- 
ible, that it may be overlooked entirely in 
attention to pictures and ornaments placed 
against it. Indeed, such papers as the last 
mentioned, if rightly chosen, are even more 
true to underlying principles than are per- 
fectly plain tints; but the design should be 
dim and scarcely distinguishable, and should 
serve to do no more than to break here and 
there almost unnoticeably the monotony of 
the wall-paper. For it is the part of pictures 
and other objects to relieve the-wall’s plain- 
ness noticeably. First and last, then, pro- 
nounced and vivid patterns and colors should 
be avoided in selecting floor and wall cover- 
ings. Some other things may give the de- 
sired touches of brightness. 

In passing to other topics, it is well to 
note that carpets should in tone be darker, on 
the whole, than the walls, and that the walls 
should be darker than the ceiling; for so it 
is in the outer world of nature, whence all we 
know of art is derived. 

Another place where error most commonly 
makes its appearance is in the treatment of 
hallways, for in so many houses the hall is a 
mere narrow passage-way. But, whatever its 
character, entrance should be into a place 
where dignity and quietness and reserve are 
expressed by all that is seen. Other rooms 
may hold bright objects, and display the in- 
dividuality and special tastes -of the ‘occu- 
pants; but the hall should be non-committal 
to strangers. It should say that people of re- 
finement and discrimination dwell within, — 
and this should be said in‘a manner in keep- 
ing with the means and position of the fam- 
ily to whose abode it pertains. Soberness 
should be seen, for the most part, in the 
hall. 

Some successful methods really transform 
the uninteresting passage-way. A dado of 
rich, dusky leather color, surmounted by a 
moulding of dull bronze or of dark wood, 
may be below a wall-paper in lighter tans. 
Some engravings in soft brownish tints in 
simple frames of darker color; a small, 
oblong table of fine, dark wood; a hat-rack 
of as simple and quiet design as possible 
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(metallic pegs, with scutcheons screwed into 
a bit of good, dark wood panelling, with a 
slender pottery-jar in blue or bronze, is often 
preferable to the conventional combination 
hat-rack and umbrella-rack) ; narrow rugs, 
which combine the wall tones with coffee 
tint, placed artistically upon a hard, dark 
wood floor, or even some amber Indian mat- 
ting, —will give a suitable and pleasing ap- 
pearance and impression to an otherwise un- 
lovely place. 

Bits of blue china and other art pottery, 
busts, good pieces of statuary, plaster casts 
of the heads of noted men, books, pictures, 
—especially those in black and white or 
browns,—will afford suggestions of refine- 
ment and taste which other things cannot 
give. And, if the love of the best is not al- 
ready developed, it will grow upon contem- 
plation of what is best in every realm of 
beauty and art. 


Literature. 
Emerson, and Other Essays.* 


The principal essays in Mr. Chapman’s 
volume are illustrations of his own passion- 
ate conviction of the worth of the individual 
and the tendency of democracy to repress in- 
dividuality. The text is as old as Tocque- 
ville, and Emerson wrote upon it many a 
brave discourse. For this reason Mr. Chap- 
man is attracted to him; and his essay upon 
him, of one hundred and eight pages, — 
nearly one-half his book,—is the most valu- 
able part of it. When we consider how much 
has been written about Emerson, it is sur- 
prising that a new-comer can be so interest- 
ing. Mr. Chapman is so partly because his 
points of view are-novel, and partly because, 
for all his admiration for Emerson, he does 
not admire him wholly, and sometimes differs 
from him frankly, and even sharply. The 
exceptions are generally well taken, but not 
always. One of them is astonishing; 
namely, that Emerson did not appreciate the 
ideas of growth and evolution. Surely, his 
appreciation of these doctrines was remark- 
able, considering its exhibitions long before 
Spencer and Darwin. Surely, Mr. Chapman 
has forgotten the short poem that preludes 
Nature, and also the later essay of that 
name. The truth is that Emerson took to 
evolution as a duck takes to water, as to his 
native element. 

Coming to Emerson’s anti-slavery action, 
Mr. Chapman’s essay gathers a unique inter- 
est from the fact that his name betrays his 


lineage. He is a grandson of William Jay, 
of anti-slavery fame, and Maria Weston 
Chapman, Garrison’s brilliant coadjutor. 


Daniel Webster is credited with converting 
Emerson’s partial sympathy with abolition- 
ism into advocacy by his shameful surrender 
in 1850. But Emerson never merged his in- 
dividuality in the organization. Mr. Chap- 
man finds in Emerson’s essays more of a 
speaking than of a writing quality, and 
thinks his essays lost their original coherency 
when made over for publication in his books. 


The essay on Whitman is much inferior to 
eee ent eS Ae 
* EMERSON, AND OTHER Essays. By John Chap- 
man. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sona: fee 


nied 
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that on Emerson, and has a cheap smartness 
about it that makes it appear likely that Mr. 
Chapman has taken it from the heap of his 
unpublished juvenilia. But Whitman, like 
Emerson, attracts him by his revolt against 
the placid mediocrity of our habitual life. 
For Mr. Chapman, he was the self-conscious 
tramp, celebrating himself as such. As a 
general appreciation of Whitman, the essay 
is absurdly incomplete; but it presents one 
side of him in an effective manner. 

In Browning Mr. Chapman finds another 
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poet of revolt,—a tremendous individualist. 
Incidentally, there is some very good criti- 
cism here; but concerning Zhe Grammarian’s 
funeral we seem to have two widely differ- 
ent judgments. Browning’s dramatic talent 
is impeached in the boldest manner, as_ if 
Byron was hardly more subjective. In the 
last essay in the book, Stevenson is held up 
as a dreadful example of that subserviency to 
tradition which Emerson and Whitman and 
Browning courageously opposed. He is called 
““the mistletoe of English literature, whose 
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roots are not in the soil, but in the tree.’’ 
Both his style and matter were ingenious 
adaptations of things done before his day. 
Here is a challenge which the enthusiastic 
Stevensonians will not be slow to take up. 
Mr. Chapman’s ‘‘Study of Romeo’? is in- 


teresting. So are his translations of Michel 
Angelo’s sonnets, though we prefer J. A. 
Symonds’s; and very notable indeed is his 


translation of the fourth canto of Dante’s 
Inferno into the zerza rima of the original. 
Generally very literal, all after ‘‘Galen’’ at 
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the foot of page 180 is in excess of the origi- 
nal; and it is most probable that the attempt 
to translate the whole of the Divina Com- 
media into the triple rhyme would lead to 
many such unpardonable liberties as this. 


THE WESTWARD MoveMENT: THE COLO- 
NIES AND THE REPUBLIC WEST OF THE 
ALLEGHANIES, 1763-98. With Full Carto- 
graphical Illustrations from Contemporaneous 
Sources. By Justin Winsor. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.— 
Dr. Justin Winsor was the greatest of Ameri- 
can cartographers. He was also an annalist of 
remarkable erudition. In his great works, of 
which this is the fifth, he has furnished the 
narratives, the documents, the annals upon 
which all future historians must depend for 
their material. He was not a great histori- 
cal writer, having the power to assimilate and 
reproduce the facts with which he dealt 
suffused with the glow of the creative his- 
toric imagination; but his late lamented 
death has removed from the ranks of Ameri- 
can scholars one of the most candid, pains- 
taking, accurate, and learned students of his- 
tory. His last book treats of the period be- 
tween 1763 and 1798, when the colonies were 
pushing their boundaries westward, and fill- 
ing out by actual settlement the limits they 
had set for themselves. At the beginning of 
this period they were content with the decree 
that the western boundary should be the Mis- 
sissippi River. But speedy disappointment 
came when, by royal proclamations, the 
bounds of settlement were limited to the 
Appalachian range, leaving all beyond crown 
territory to be given over to the uses of the 
Indians. In the Western movement the colo- 
nies had to deal with England, France, and 
Spain. The maps which accompany each 
chapter show us how the line of the disputed 
boundaries, followed by settlement, pushed 
steadily westward, until at the close of the 
century the United States was completed, 
and, ‘‘with its rightful proportions secured, 
was now fairly started on an independent 
career.’’ After the War of Independence 
was over, the North-west was insecure: the 
slavery question arose, Indian outrages were 
frequent, and many points were in dispute. 
Gradually the North-west was settled. Sim- 
ilar questions arose in the South-west. In 
successive chapters we see how one obstacle 
after another was removed, until foreign 
claims ceased to have importance. A few 
questions are still in dispute among the his- 
torians, and they may very properly be left to 
settle them among themselves. 


SPECIMENS OF THE PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN 
DraMA. With an Introduction, Notes, and 
a Glossary. By John Matthews Manly, Pro- 
fessor in Brown University. Boston: Ginn 
& Co.—In this second volume of Prof. 
Manly’s Sfeczmens, we get much nearer to the 
spirit and the form of Shakespeare’s plays 
than in those of the first volume. Chronolog- 
ically, the specimens are not all pre-Shakes- 
pearean. Robert Greene’s James the Fourth 
and George Peele’s David and Bethsabe were 
written respectively in 1598 and 1599, when a 
good share of Shakespeare’s work was already 
done. First, we have Nicholas Udall’s 
famous ozster Doister, and then the semi- 
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anonymous Gammer Gurton’s Needle, the 
authorship of which will be discussed in the 
next volume. Preston’s Camdises, which 
next follows, is the original of Shakespeare’s 
allusion, in Henry ZV. to the ‘‘King Cam- 
byses’ vein,’’ and is an excellent commen- 
tary on that allusion. Next we have Sack- 
ville and Norton’s Gorboduc, John Lyly’s 
Campaspe, the plays of Greene and Peele al- 
ready mentioned, and finally Thomas Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedie. If in these plays we find 
more of the faults of Shakespeare’s earlier 
style than of the virtues of his maturity, they 
are interesting and valuable, not only as 
notes preluding his advance, but because of 
their own proper force. The editing is evi- 
dently that of a scholar entirely competent ; 
but it can be fully appreciated only when the 
next volume, with its critical commentaries, 
has come to hand. 


THE SACK OF MONTE CARLO. By Walter 
Frith. Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—This is 
as unlike Mr. Frith’s earlier book, /z Search 
of Quiet, as possible, and suggests that Mr. 
Frith has been making a study of American 
humor. It narrates circumstantially the con- 
ception and successful execution of a raid on 
Monte Carlo, undertaken by a handful of re- 
spectable men who happen to be in want of 
money, and are able to convince themselves 
and others that such a raid would be a highly 
meritorious action. The money is conscien- 
tiously put to good uses. The hero and 
prime mover makes nothing for himself be- 
yond helping his father-in-law to buy his an- 
cestral estate. One of the men has enough for 
the new gymnasium and swimming-baths at 
his boys’ school, another has a bill paid 
which has long worried him; and, for the 
rest, the money is carefully divided between 
hospitals, convalescent homes, and_ sanita- 
riums. The absurd seriousness with which 
the story is told, the ingenious hoodwinking 
of the detective who follows the party, and 
the systematic suppression by Monte Carlo 
authorities of all news that might damage 
their business ought to make a story war- 
ranted to entertain through a leisure hour; 
but the truth is that it drags wearisomely in 
parts, and never attains brilliancy. 


RIBSTONE PIpPINs. By Maxwell Gray. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.—Miss M. G. Tut- 
tiett will still be known best by her earlier 
book, Zhe Silence of Dean Maitland; but the 
freshness, simplicity, and charm of this 
rustic idyl deserve generous recognition. 
Jacob Hardinge, the blithe, sturdy young 
carter, proud of his beautiful horses, glad in 
the beauty of his South country home, is a 
character well worth knowing; for we have 
not too many of these wholesome, stimulating 
figures in fiction. To him life was straight- 
forward, promising honest reward for honest 
endeavor. He was thrilled by the passion 
and poesy of the moonlit night by the sea, 
though all he could say of it was, ‘‘Tes 
ter’ble pleasant outdoors’’; but he put the 
emotion into his work as joyful energy, into 
his love as spiritual uplift, instead of letting 
it go to waste in vague dreams. His talk 
with his grandmother is a delightful bit of 
give and take, the story of the long drive 
with his fellow-carters is full of incident, and 
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the touch of sorrow, that seems to hint of 
waste and loss, vanishes without disturbing 
the impression of the book as a whole. It is 
a wholesome story that one likes to remember. 


For Love of Country. By Cyrus Town- 
send Brady. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.—The author of this book of 
adventures on land and sea in Revolutionary 
days is a minister and the archdeacon of 
Pennsylvania. As a young man, he went to 
the United States Naval Academy, whence 
came probably the knowledge of the sea and 
of naval tactics that is shown in this book. 
It is possible that his experiences of Western 
life as a pioneer missionary have also helped 
him here; for he ‘‘rode broncos, swam rivers 
to keep missionary appointments, fraternized 
with genial cowboys, was caught in _bliz- 
zards,’’ and found a good deal of fun in this 
‘‘uneventful, though hustling, poverty.”’ 
This is his first story. It is intensely patri- 
otic, and the descriptions of sea-fights and of 
the Trenton-Princeton campaigns are the best 
parts of the book. The picture of Gen. 
Washington is drawn by the hand of an ar- 
dent admirer of him, both as man and sol- 
dier; but Mr. Brady rejoices that the former 
canonization of him as a saint is giving way 
to the more just and discriminating estimates 
of John Fiske, Lodge, and others. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. By George Gissing. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25.— 
This long novel of over four hundred closely 
printed pages is so overloaded with detail 
that the good qualities of the book are al- 
most hopelessly obscured. As the study of a 
woman who passes through a wide range of 
emotional experiences before ending by an 
overdose of chloral, it may fairly be consid- 
ered clever, or would be, supposing that the 
woman had been really worth studying so mi- 
nutely. The story drags in the beginning; 
and one has time to wonder seriously what it 
is all about before the different lines of inter- 
est disentangle themselves from the confused 
picture of a society which is not much more 
than a hopeless whirlpool, engulfing its hap- 
less victims, and yielding scanty rewards of 
enjoyment or profit. Mr. Gissing has been 
subjected to the extremes of criticism and of 
praise; but, if he continues to draw out such 
psychological studies to such length, he will 
simply be left unread. 


DANTE’S VISION OF Gop. By Caroline K. 
Sherman. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
— Mrs. Sherman’s intelligent and penetrating 
study of Dante is evident in this critical 
analysis of the supreme vision of the Para- 
diso, recently published in attractive pam- 
phlet form. No one can get at the heart of 
Dante’s great poem who does not apprehend 
its unchanging verity, and realize more or 
less completely its relation to the life that 
goes on to-day. That is why each generation 
comes to the study of the Commedia with 
fresh enthusiasm, feeling that the meaning 
of Dante’s symbolism and the secret of his 
spiritual passion can be only better appreci- 
ated as the boundaries of experience widen. 
Mrs. Sherman has done much in various ways 
to establish high standards of study and crit- 
icism in Chicago, and her papers read at the 
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_ Concord School of Philosophy have not been 
forgotten by any of the attendants there. 


HULDAH, A DAUGHTER OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. By Emma E. Brown. Boston: The 
Lothrop Company.—The leading poem of 
this book is doing good service among patri- 
otic societies, as it is especially adapted for 
their entertainments. The story itself is 
fresh and interesting; the verse is musical, 
and lends itself admirably to reading aloud; 
the situations admit of effective living pict- 
ures ; and the songs that occur here and there 
add the crowning touch of grace and variety. 
*“*Esther’s Defence of the Fort’’ is a spirited 
tale of heroism, appealing especially to the 
Daughters of New Hampshire, but, fortu- 


nately, not reserved for their enjoyment 
alone. ‘‘Madam Hancock’s Reception’’ and 
*““Dora’’ close the book. These are all 


poems that children also will enjoy. Miss 
Brown’s name is not unknown to readers of 
the Register. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CRowN. By W. E. 
Norris. Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—One 
feels something akin to personal irritation 
when a man like Mr. Norris sends out a 
book like The Fight for the Crown. Writing 
so well, he has no right not to write better. 
He has shown before his enjoyment in taking 
a set of unpromising characters, and making 
the most of them; but he has never intro- 
duced us to such a dreary, unprofitable set as 
this, nor has he to our knowledge ever before 
produced a book so irredeemably dull. A 
political novel must needs have humor and 
energy if it is to carry well, and this has 
neither. Studies of the commonplace are 
well enough in their way, but the common- 
place of fiction need not exceed that of real 
life at its narrowest. 


Miscellaneous, 


Tim and Mrs. Tim, by R. T. Lancefield, 
is the merest skit, developed upon lines that 
have been a staple with the comic play- 
wright from time immemorial. The husband 
is a society man and club man; and the wife, 
with a view to consoling herself, takes to 
club life on her own account, even staying 
out late o’ nights, as the actual club woman 
seldom does. She is never represented, how- 
ever, as ‘‘waiting for the key-hole to come 
round, ’’ albeit the husband tends to that un- 
fortunate condition. In the end he is the 
first to see the error of his ways; and then, 
of course, the baby falls sick while Mrs. Tim 
is off somewhere, and there is a general ref- 
ormation. There is many a true word 
spoken in jest. We have here one of the 
many; and, haply, it may do some good. 
Different people require different treatment. 


‘© A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine. ”’ 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have added to their 
‘“Athenzum Press Series’’ Burke’s Sfeech on 
Conciliation with America. It is edited, with 
notes and an elaborate introduction, by Ham- 
mond Lamont, Associate Professor of Rheto- 
ric in Brown University, who has performed 
his task in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The introduction contains an account of 
Burke’s life and an estimate of his abilities 
as a statesman, orator, and writer. One of 
the pleasures in reading the speech is the lo- 
cating of certain well-known questions, such 
as that about ‘‘the indictment of a whole 
people. 


»? An interesting feature of the notes | 
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is their tracing of allusive phrases to their 
sources. As we should expect, many of them 
are of Biblical origin. 


Literary Notes. 


Estes & Lauriat will soon publish a vol- 
ume of poems, mostly lyrics, entitled Zhe 
Slopes of Helicon, by Lloyd Mifflin, author 
of At the Gates of Song. The volume will 
contain numerous illustrations, besides a por- 
trait of the author. 


Marching with Gomez is the note-book of 
a field correspondent, Mr. Grover Flint, kept 
during four months with the Cuban army. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. publish it, with illus- 
trations by the author and an historical intro- 
duction by Dr. John Fiske. 


The directors of the Old South Work have 
published a most interesting and valuable 
leaflet, containing all of Washington’s letters 
to the president of Congress relating to the 
capture of Boston in 1776. The first letter, 
dated February 18, gives an account of the 
plans for taking possession of Dorchester 
Heights; and the successive letters give the 
details of the fortification of the Heights, 
the evacuation of Boston by the British 
forces, Washington’s entrance. into the town, 
and finally his preparations for moving to 
New York. 


The dean of English poets died with Fred- 
erick Tennyson on the 27th of last month. 
Born in 1807, two years before the most 
famous of his brothers, he had lived to the 
ripe age of ninety years, and done good ser- 
vice to English letters. His poems have 
never been appreciated at their full value; 
for the affections of the reading public seem 
to have had room for but one poet of the 
name, and the considerable achievements of 
Frederick Tennyson suffered partial eclipse 
his whole life long. —Dzad/. 


Once there was a youth who rather prided 
himself on his Greek, who was asked by 
Dean Liddell certain questions. ‘‘What do 
you know about Sophocles?’’ ‘‘Oh, I know 
all about Sophocles,’’ was the reply, given 
in an airy and_ self-sufficient manner. 
“‘Really!’’ said the dean. ‘‘I only wish I 
did. Suppose we translate something from 
Sophocles.’’ Then the young man blun- 
dered. ‘‘Where did you get that from?’’ 
asked the dean. ‘‘Oh, from Liddell and 
Scott.’’? ‘*Did you?’’ said Liddell, with 
gravity. ‘‘I am sure it must have been from 
Scott, and not me.’’ 


Books Received. 


To Pustisuers.—AUW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher’s address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. jf 
A Reader for Sixth Grades. Stepping-stones to Litera- 
ture Series. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. 
Gilbert. 60 cents. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
The War of the Worlds. By H.G. Wells. $1.50. 
Spun-yarn. By Morgan Robertson. $r.25. ; 
The Awakening of a Nation. By Charles F. Lummis. 
2.50. 
ion enal Monetary Conferences, By Henry B. 
Russell. eee 


Wonder Tales from Wagner. By Anna Alice Chapin. 


Reet of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. $1.50. : 
From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 
What a Young Man ought to know. By Sylvanus Stall, 

D $1.00. 


Music Received. 


: From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Ave Maria. Melody adapted to the First Prelude of J. S. 
Bach by Charles Gounod. |. 
Gondelero March. For the guitar. By C. de Janon. 
Elite Gavotte. For the guitar. By C. de Janon. 
Berkeley Cycle Club. Two-step for piano, By Freder- 
ick T, Strachan, 
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Lectures and Sermons 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 
BY 


Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 
This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 


previous volume, ‘“ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, = 2 = 


RELIGION 
FOR TO-DAY 


By 
MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


Boston. 


This volume contains the sermons 
preached in the series under the 
above title by Dr. Savage, in the 
Church of the Messiah, during the 
past season. It makes a handsome 
volume, uniform in size with previous 
books. 

Price $1.00. 


GEO, H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


14{ Franklin Street, Boston. 
{04 E. 20th St.. New York. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark ; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-98. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 

. The Choir Invisible. 

. Our Gains and Losses. 

. The Wandering Jew. 

. The Character of Jesus. 
. The Bible of the Heart. 
. The Transfigured Life. 


GS Ol OO 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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The Heron’s Nest. 


Down in the sedge, by the river 
That flows from the south to the west, 
By the iris’ blue pennants, a-quiver, 
There builded a heron her nest. 
With hay from the lowland meadow, 
With twig from the forest tree, 
With moss from the woodland shadow, 
She wrought it cunningly. 
Then, with mother love, she brooded above; 
And — hark! to the children three. 


With the mists of the dawn upcurling 
In vaporous wreaths to the sky, 
The heron, her wings unfurling, 
Went forth from her children’s cry. 
“When the lamps,”’ she said, ‘‘ of heaven 
Shall burn o’er the land and the sea, 
In the cool of the dewy even 
To my home I will hasten me.”’ 
Then, in search of food, went she from her brood; 
And—alas! for the children three. 


The eve was fled, and the stars had burned them 
Adown to their socket’s edge. 

The dawn was chill, and the nestlings turned them 
In lone unrest in the sedge. 

But home no more came the heron ever 
From over the land and the sea : 

Through the even song, and the dawning, never 
Tn all the years came she; 

For the bullet had sped, and the heron dead 
Lay — afar from her children three. 


—Emma M, Long, in Independent. 


For the Christian Register. 


Judy and her Adopted Squirrels, 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY KATE S. HAMLIN. 


Yes, Judy was a funny name for a cat; 
but, however funny, Judy was her name. A 
gentle little animal was she, very fond of us 
all, and so happy in her first family of 
kittens that we heartily wished we could keep 
all of them to grow up into cats under her 
gentle guidance. There were four of them, 
—two of a pretty, soft mouse color, like 
their mamma, one black as a crow, with the 
exception of a white foot and a tiny white 
speck on one side of his nose, and the last 
one a mixed maltese and black, not particu- 
larly pretty; but, as he gave early promise of 
being the brightest of the family, he was the 
one we decided to keep. Judy was very 
lonesome after her other three children had 
been taken away; but she lavished all the 
more affection on the little one left to her, 
whom Charlie named Sim, in honor of a 
little friend of his by that name. 

One day Charlie had been out in the 
woods, and came home wild with delight 
over four young gray squirrels which he had 
found there. He took them out of his hat, 
in which he had brought them home, and 
laid them on the table. Henry and I, with 
father and mother, all gathered round to ad- 
mire Charlie’s prize, and were quite as ex- 
cited as he was,—at least, Henry and I were. 

Indeed, we were all much interested in the 
forlorn little things; and, when father sug- 
gested that Judy be called in to look at them, 
we children cried out, in angry protest, for 
we were sure she would at once try to make 
a meal of them. But father explained to us 
that he had often read of animals adopting 
little ones in place of their own, when theirs 
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had been lost; and he thought perhaps Judy 
would take kindly to the little squirrels, and 
adopt them in place of her kittens. Just 
then it happened that Judy came into the 
room, anxiously peering about in corners and 
under lounge and table to see if, by any 
chance, her little ones were there. Father 
picked her up, and cautiously showed the 
young squirrels to her. At first she seemed 
a little shy, and we could see a hump rising 
on her back; but then she took a step nearer 
them, and began sniffing in the most inter- 
ested manner. The lump disappeared, and 
her hair lay down again. The sniffs changed 
from sniffs of curiosity to those of friendly 
interest. We watched her eagerly; while 
father motioned us to keep very quiet, and 
see what Judy would do. 

The squirrels were squirming about, and 
opening their mouths as if they were hungry. 
Whether or not there is a language which 
passes between animals, I shall not pretend 
to say; but in a few moments Judy, after 
smelling of and licking the baby squirrels, 
lay down in the most motherly way beside 
them, and in a very short time they had 
found the food which kind Mother Nature 
had provided for the kittens, but which now 
served to satisfy the hungry squirrels. 

After eating their fill, they settled down 
into a most comfortable nap; and cunning 
indeed they looked, all cuddled together. 
Judy, rising in the gentlest way, looked them 
all over, smelled and licked them again, 
then tenderly took one in her mouth so 
lightly as not even to disturb its nap, and 
proudly trotted off to the box where lay her 
only remaining kitten, and carefully laid it 
beside him. Back she went again and again, 
until all four squirrels had been put in the 
box. Then, in the sweetest manner of which 
a cat is capable, and with a show of mater- 
nal affection and pride, she introduced them 
to Sim, and perhaps besought him to adopt 
them as completely as she had done. At any 
rate, he rolled over to one side of his com- 
fortable bed, to give them plenty of room; 
and, when Judy had jumped in among them, 
it was as peaceful and happy a family gather- 
ing as one could wish to see. 

Each day, as time progressed, the squirrels 
became more and more frisky; and Sim, at 
his very best, could not keep up with them 
in their fun and frolic. And it must be con- 
fessed that Judy began to regard Sim as men- 
tally lacking, and to seem a little ashamed 
of him. 

Soon their little teeth began to show them- 
selves, like beautiful white ivory pegs, and 
were almost as sharp as needles. How they 
did bite little Sim sometimes, until he cried 
out in pain; and, if sometimes he repaid 
them with scratches from his equally sharp 
claws, one could not blame him. 

After a few weeks had passed, Judy felt 
that Sim had reached the age when children 
that were only ordinary kittens should learn 
to take care of themselves; and she mewed 
this to him one day in very decided terms, 
but mewed not a suggestion of such an idea 
to the squirrels. And, sure enough, Sim was 
made to shift for himself; and his mother 
utterly refused to care for him longer, but led 
him to a saucer which some one had filled 
with milk for her own dinner, and would not 
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even allow him a share of the mouse or 
sparrow which she brought for her four 
adopted children, but for which they cared 
nothing. Poor Judy was in despair. She 
remembered with what-delight she had played 
with and tasted her first mouse, and did not 
see why these children should not be as 
pleased as was she. But no! Evidently, 
they would not be satisfied with food of that 


kind. I can see her now, as she came 
through the grass one day, carrying so 
proudly a poor, frightened little mouse, 


which she laid at the squirrels’ feet, and can 
see the look of real disappointment when ‘she 
saw they would not taste it. She was at her 
wits’ end, and knew not what to do. 

Father, one day, seeing their sharp little 
teeth, and knowing better than Judy the 
tastes of squirrels, suggested that we find 
some sweet-fern seed and green hazel-nuts, 
and bring them for our pets. Off we ran, 
and soon came back with our hands full, and 
were greatly delighted to see the eagerness of 
the squirrels for them. What Judy thought 
of such depraved taste I do not know. 

Not long after, father brought home a 
large cage, and said that, as the squirrels 
were getting beyond the control of their 
mamma, it would be best to take them away, 
and keep them in the cage for a time, until 
they had learned not to bite Judy with those 
sharp little teeth, as they were doing alto- 
gether too much. 

Judy’s mind—she must have had a mind— 
never seemed absent for a moment from those 
squirrels. She would lie for hours at a time 
outside the cage, in the most pathetic and 
devoted way; and many times a day the 
squirrels would come to the open bars of the 
cage, where Judy would seem to talk to them, 
or would wash them in the most approved cat- 
fashion. They were really very fond of her, 
and she always regarded them as mysteries 
beyond her power to fathom. Many a time 
did we see her wearing a most puzzled ex- 
pression upon her face, as if to say, ‘‘Will 
you please tell me whatever I am to do with 
these strange but brilliant children?’’ 

Of course, they were very tame; and we 
allowed them to come out of their cage every 
day, and for a while run about as they 
liked. Judy watched them so closely, and 
they were so glad to be with her again that 
we never feared they would run away; for 
they were sure to come back to her from the 
thickest foliage, and she would lure them to 
some place where we could easily catch them 
and put them again in their cage. 

When the weather in the autumn began to 
grow colder, the question arose as to what 
should be done with this lively family. 
Father thought we had better give them their 
freedom in the large trees on the common 
near by; but, on second thought, he decided 
this would not do, as their natural fear of 
cats had been overcome because of their 
adopted mother, and there were many cats 
who would not be as considerate of them as 
she, and would pounce upon and kill them. 
So we were greatly relieved one day when a 
friend who had a greenhouse said he would 
like very much to take them, that he had a 
large room near this greenhouse where he 
could let them roam at will, and he should 
like nothing better than to have them for pets 
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for the winter. The squirrels were therefore 
given to this friend, and I need not say that 
we parted with them with many regrets. 

Judy mourned for them for a long time; 
and, although she had many families of 
kittens after, there never was one to which 
she was so devoted as to the adopted 
squirrels. 

But do you wish to know what became of 
the squirreis? When the spring came, the 
door toward the forest was opened one bright, 
sunny morning; and the trees and the birds 
and the brook and everything beautiful out of 
doors invited them to come and join them. 
The squirrels accepted the invitation, and 
they found everything so attractive that they 
never came back to the indoor life. They 
doubtless lived in the wood, and brought up 
many families of their own in the good 
orthodox fashion of squirrels. Perhaps they 
sometimes told their children of their own 
childhood, and of their giant brother, Sim, 
and of the strange animal with the two big, 
round eyes who was such a good mother to 
them. 


The Kitten and the Pelican. 


Behind a big, old-fashioned house in a 
large city there lived a large pelican. The 
bird was allowed the liberty of the yard, 
around which he would walk sedately. He 
could not fly far, and he had lived there so 
long that he seemed content to stay. 

One day, when the pelican was taking his 
morning exercise, a little kitten from a 
neighbor’s yard came strolling along the 
fence. When she first saw the big bird, her 

eyes opened in wonder, her tail grew big, and 
her hair stood out. But, presently, as the 
pelican did not hurt her, she became used to 
him, and jumped down into the yard to in- 
vestigate. 

Now whether the pelican happened to be 
in a lively mood and wanted a game of play 
with somebody, or whether he remembered 
the way his father used to catch fish by 
throwing them up in the air and catching 
them again, while he was a little nestling, 
and lived in a tree beside a river, I don’t 
know. But the pelican picked up the little 
kitten, and, giving it a toss in the air, 
opened his huge mouth, as if to catch it as 
it came down. 

Puss seemed to think it was rather good 
fun. With a quick motion she turned over, 
and came to the ground on her feet. Then 
she scampered around Mr. Pelican’s legs, 
nearly upsetting him. He turned, made 
another grab at the little cat, and gave her 
another toss. Down came kitty again, land- 
ing safely on the grass, not at all frightened 
at this new, rough companion. She seemed 
to enter into the sport of the thing, and 
stood still to be tossed, as if she rather 
liked it. 

The pelican got tired first. His master 
came out of the house with a good dinner of 
fish for him. 

He picked up a fish, gave it a toss, and 
caught and swallowed it. Puss, who was 
locking on with open eyes, came in for a 
share of the pelican’s dinner; and they have 
been the best of friends ever since.—Owur 
Animai Friends. 
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Two Points of View. 


Said the grave gray goose to her gosling gay: 
“Don’t walk so queer and jerky! 

Just glide, or people along the way 
May mistake you for a turkey !”’ 


Quoth Madam Turkey: “ Don’t walk so flat ! 
Do move with more animation ! 
My son! they’ll think you’re a gosling! 
Would be such a mortification !’” 
— The Independent. 


That 


Grandmother’s Remedy. 


Bobby was almost always as happy as he 
could be; and Beth’s fat, little face was ever 
ready to entertain a whole family of smiles, 
morning, noon, and night. But one day 
Bobby growled and grumbled, and two deep 
wrinkles in Beth’s forehead drove all the 
smiles away. And what do you suppose was 
the reason? 

‘Girls don’t have to do anything!’’ de- 
clared Bobby, as he sat down, with a thump, 
on the shoe-box in grandmother’s room. 
‘“Girls don’t have to feed hens or fill the 
wood-box! Never! I wish I was a girl, so 
I do!’’ 

“Girls don’t have to do anything!’’ ex- 


claimed Grandmother Stone, in _ surprise. 
‘*Well, well, well! You come with me a 
minute, Bobby; and we’ll see if you are 
right, 2? 


Bobby followed graadmother into the 
sitting-room. But, when they got there, 
both were surprised; for sitting in the big 
rocker was Beth, her eyes full of tears. 

‘*T wish I was a boy same as Bobby!’’ she 
said sorrowfully. ‘‘I’m tired as anything of 
dusting rooms. Boys don’t have to dust or 
mend stockings, or do anything! Oh, dear! 
dear! dear!’’ And Beth hid her curly head 
in the duster, and sobbed. 

‘*Well, I never did!’’ exclaimed grand- 
mother. ‘‘Supposing you do Bobby’s work 
to-day, and he will do yours. I know that 
he will be delighted to change work with 
you. ’”’ 

But would you believe it? Grandmother 
was mistaken, for Bobby shook his head. 

“I’m going to feed the hens myself!’ he 
said decidedly. 

Beth wiped her eyes in a hurry. 
never fill wood-boxes, ’’ she murmured. 

And then they both laughed, and stopped 
grumbling for that day. So you see grand- 
mother’s remedy was a wise one, after all.— 
Christian Uplook. 


**Girls 


Warming the Bed. 


There was a register in the children’s 
room, but it was only opened for an hour or 
two before bedtime. Dot and May made 
ready for bed in mamma’s warm room, keep- 
ing very still, so as not to wake the baby. 
Then they scampered in, and cuddled down 
under the blankets like little balls. 

‘Dot, ’’ said May one night, ‘‘T don’t like 
to lie in a heap. Let’s lie out straight.’’ 

‘¢But it’s co-cold!’’ shivered Dot. 

“Oh, I know!’’ cried May. ‘‘Let’s play 
our feet are missionaries, and the cold bed is 
a heathen country. We can send them down; 
and then, when they get cold, we’ll bring 
them home to visit, just as missionaries do.’’ 
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“Why, yes!’’ said Dot. ‘‘And my feet 
can go to China, and yours to India.’’ 

So the brave little feet started immedi- 
ately on their journeying; and mamma was 
astonished a little later, as she listened at 
the door, to hear Dot say sleepily: ‘‘Good- 
night, May! I think China 
warm. ’’—Christian Advocate. 


is almost 


Marjorie never cries when any little mis- 
hap befalls her, and has been known to sus- 
tain, without shedding a tear, severe bumps 
that -have rapidly acquired a black-and-blue 
aspect. But the other day Araminta, her 
dearly loved and tenderly cherished doll, fell 
into the open grate, and received a contusion 
of the nose which was most unpleasant to 
contemplate. Marjorie winked very hard for 
a few minutes; and then, running with her 
injured Araminta to her mother, she buried 
her head in her mother’s lap, sobbing, ‘‘O 
mamma, I don’t want to cry; but my tears 
have all come _ unfastened!’’—Christian 
Guardian. 


It was in a primary school. The children 
had been cutting the Greek cross from col- 
ored papers. ‘‘What other forms of the cross 
do you know, Carl?’’ asked the teacher. 
‘*The Roman cross and the cat cross,’’ re- 
plied Carl. ‘‘What do you mean by the cat 
cross?’’ Before he could reply, a little voice 
piped: ‘‘I think he means the Maltese cross. 
He’s got a Maltese kitty at home.’’ So it 
proved. — Vouth’s Companion. 


The other day, as I entered my parlor, I 
found my little girl Dorothy very busily en- 
gaged with her lead-pencil defacing the wall- 
paper. As I chided her for so scribbling the 


pretty paper, she very complacently looked 
about the room, and replied, ‘‘ Well, mamma, 
just see how much of it is not scribbled !’’— 
Examiner. 
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‘“Szlver plate that wears.”’ 
The 


‘I & | Rogers 
mark 


trade a 
Byos. 


on spoons, forks, etc., is a guar- 
antee of quality the world over. 


The prefix—I8 47—insures the gen: 
uine Rogers quality. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City. 


For sale by all leading dealers everywhere. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. E>warD EVERETT 
Haus, D.D.] 


Our Wealth. 


How poor I am! cries one whose hold 
Is scant of gold, 

And whose sole share of earth’s supply 
That gold must buy. 


And even he, the millionaire, 
Has naught to spare, 

But must spend much and struggle brave 
The rest to save; 


To fence and wall and guard his pile, 
Fearing the while 

Lest, in the safest place where he can set it, 
Some one will get it! 


How rich we are! we all shall cry 
When by and by 

The wide world’s wealth lies in the sun 
For every one! 


Finding that what we most would own 
No man alone 

Can use: all, using, leave the store 
Enriched the more! 


The earth our garden,—sea to sea 
Pleasure-ground free ! 
All man’s glad fruit of varied powers 
Openly ours ! 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


The Harmless Insane. 


In a short but very important address by 
Major Lambert, the head of the Public 
Charities and Correction Department of Phil- 
adelphia, he has made a statement regarding 
that city which is very encouraging. 

It seems that, in their immense colony of 
Blocksley, —a smaller city of four thousand 
derelicts, in the larger city of Philadelphia, 
—the number of inmates, for all causes except 
insanity, has fallen off in the past, though 
Philadelphia, of which all the criminals and 
paupers go to Blocksley, has largely increased 
in population. 

To the large increase of insane persons is 
due the increase of inmates in the Blocksley 
institutions. If they had not the insane in 
charge, their numbers would actually have de- 
creased in ten years. 

Philadelphia gives no ‘‘outdoor relief’’ at 
the public charge. This makes the favorable 
result of the statement made by Mr. Lambert 
even more satisfactory. 

In breaking up the county system of caring 
for the insane, the State of Pennsylvania has 
crowded her own State asylums. By a recent 
statute, she pays to any county which will re- 
sume the care of insane patients a dollar and 
a half a week for each such patient. This 
grant suggests the possibility of trying the 
Gheel system, of separate care of the harm- 
less insane, on a scale so small that the work- 
ing of it may be safely watched and guarded. 
Some such system as that by which orphan 
children are separated and put under fit care 
in private homes might, one would think, be 
applied to the separation and oversight of the 
harmless insane. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Humanity. 


An observant and intelligent critic of 
Robert Burns says that he is the first poet 
who has given beasts and birds their fit and 
fair place in life. Burns compels us to pity 
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the mouse whose nest is torn open by the 
plough. He gives us, as friends, the rantin’ 
dog, the warbling wood-lark, the wakened 
laverock; and even Tam O’Shanter’s mare 
holds her place in our affections because he 
spoke the word. Here, indeed, Burns was in 
advance of the stately Dr. Whewell, who 
condescended to tell us, more than half a 
century after, that animals had no rights 
which men need consider, and that, though 
we ought, indeed, to be kind to them, this 
was merely because the temper of our own 
blades would be lost or .the sweetness of 
our own characters souréd if we were not 
kind. 

Fifty years since Whewell—thank God!— 
have changed all this! We have inherited, 
alas! from the ages of the cave-dwellers some 
of the instincts of the time when our ances- 
tors, perhaps, fled on all fours from the lions 
or bears of Northern Europe. Because we 
inherit those instincts, the witty Frenchman 
says that the Englishman’s morning saluta- 
tion is: ‘‘This is a fine day! Let us go and 
kill something!’’ But we begin to scorn 
such instincts. Life asserts itself,—life and 
the joy of living, though it be only the joy 
of the sparrow chirping in February and the 
cat purring in the sunshine. ‘There come ex- 
periences which suggest anew the prophet’s 
promise, ‘‘they shall not kill nor destroy 
in all my holy mountain. ’’ 

Mrs. Thompson,*a venerable lady in the 
city of Brooklyn, has for the last forty 
years been devoting herself to the care of 
animals with all Robert Burns’s affection. 
In a crowded part of that city she made an 
invention worthy of ‘‘Anna Malan’’; for she 
whispered it among the boys and girls that 
she would pay two cents for every friendless 
dog who was’ brought to her house and one 
cent for every friendless cat. After they 
came there, they were friendless no longer. 
If old owners could be found who loved them, 
well! If not, perhaps others could be found 
who would care for them. If not, and the 


circumstances required, they were put to 
death gently and without pain. From this 
watch and ward of the animals, the rough 


children who had persecuted them contracted 
the habits of tenderness. Under her lead, 
they formed their own society for the protec- 
tion of the brutes around them. 


va 


Ministry in Outlying Districts. 


The following letter has been addressed to 
the minister of the First Church in each of 
the county towns of Massachusetts :— 


My dear Str,—As chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed by the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion of Congregational Ministers, in May 
last, I have the privilege of addressing you. 

The committee was appointed to consider 
the possibility of more systematic and com- 
prehensive religious supervision of people 
and places in Massachusetts whose moral and 
social needs are hardly met under the present 
ecclesiastical arrangements. 

Under the Constitution of the State, until 
the year 1833, it was the privilege and the 
duty of the minister of the First Church in 
each town to regard every person in the town 
as his parishioner who had not in form with- 
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drawn from such care. That is to say, the 
Congregational Church was, so far, the Es- 
tablished Church of the Commonwealth. : 

With the amendment of the Constitution, 
all this was changed. The minister is now 
simply the servant of his own congregation ; 
and there are left, outside any congregation, 
a large number of persons and of places with 
regard to which it cannot be said that it is 
the special duty of any communion to visit 
or to care for them in what would now be 
called this old-fashioned way. 

All the same, it is undoubtedly the wish of 
thoughtful and serious-minded people that, 
by some system of union among different de- 
nominations or communions, healthy relig- 
ious influences may be brought to bear on 
such outlying persons or families. 

Most successful efforts have been made, in 
many parts of the State, by the friendly 
union of different ministers and parishes, 
which have brought about healthy and happy 
improvement. 

I am addressing you now in the hope that 
you can report, in person or by letter, at the 
annual meeting of the convention, what 
means have been devised for any such pur- 
pose as that indicated. The subject has been 
entertained with great interest at two annual 
meetings of the convention. If you can write 
to us, and can be present also at the meeting 
in May, that will be best of all. 

As the Congregational body established 
New England, and is in great measure re- 
sponsible for all its institutions, there seems 
a special propriety in the consideration of 
such a subject by our convention. 

Truly yours, EDWARD E. HALE. 


The committee will be glad to receive re- 
ports from any town where such co-operation 
has been attempted. 


Correspondence. 


... ‘You will like to know that the 
‘Idle Hours’ movement to give the unem- 
ployed people something profitable to do 
during their temptable leisure time is still 
moving onward. We have been able to keep 
it up without a break for six weeks, and to- 
morrow begin our seventh week. The halls 
(Idle Hours) are filled every night, and well 
attended every afternoon. We have now 
large classes (fifty to two hundred) in sew- 
ing, cutting out, cooking, domestic purity, 
and separate lectures on ‘Health and Hy- 
giene,’ ‘Care and Training of Children,’ 
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New England Representative for ... 


Mason’ Hamlin 
Kurtzmann and other makes 


Bargains in second-hand instruments of 
various makes.’ Pianos for Rental. 


Call or send for information. 


Mason & Hamlin Bldg,, 146 Boylston St, 
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‘Naturalization: Its Method and Responsi- 
bilities,” and others in contemplation. But 
it keeps us all on the sn fea noes 

[Mrs. E. C. Kilvert, the secretary of the 
National Relief Association for Cubayehas 
sent out a strong appeal to the nation fora 
‘“Permanent Compact of Arbitration.’’ It 
concludes with the following proposals —] 


- ‘‘Let America offer to the nations a 
permanent compact of arbitration. Let us send 
to Europe a special and magnificent embassy ; 
and, refraining from war, we can well afford 
to make it stately, and invest it with a 
splendor becoming its message. Let us em- 
power our own members of this extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary embassy with authority 
to last six months, and ask of other nations 
to similarly invest their own. Then, if no 
agreement of arbitrament is reached in that 
time, let it be definitely understood by the 
united nations that the members will be 
asked at once to step down and out; and the 
people will understand that they have proven 
themselves incompetent to deal with the 
broad questions of international honor and 
the subtle forces of international diplomacy, 
and a new Board of Arbitration shall be in- 
stalled immediately in their place. And so 
on, each six months, until men shall be 
found whose judgment and sagacity and calm- 
ness and tact and resources of diplomacy 
shall be equal to achieving the desire of 
nations for peace. 

‘If the commissioners of the different 
nations were assured that only dishonor 
awaited them,—the dishonor of announced 
failure, if incompetent,—we should quickly 
see a fine devotion to their prerogative, a 
carefully balanced judgment, a willing defer- 
ence each to each, and a command of skill 
and resource of adjustment such as the world 
has not yet witnessed in diplomacy. 

‘*Tet America be the bearer of this light 
and law to the world. Let her begin now 
with Spain. The heart of Queen Christine 
is for peace; and, thank Heaven, the hearts 
of President McKinley and his cabinet are 
for peace. 

‘“Instead of millions for aggression and 
war, let the divine compassions of our land 
flow forth toward Cuba, and take some of the 
millions that brutal, bloody, benighted war 
would cost, and buy the beautiful island, and 
give it peace, make it our own with honor! 
And let us constitute our permanent high 
court of arbitration with more state and splen- 
did equipment than any other in the world. 
Let it be so noble to hold office there that no 
other gift of the people save the office of the 
Chief Executive shall equal it in honor. 
Make it such that our most brilliant and 
sagacious intelligences, our men of profound- 
est learning, our subtlest thinkers, shall covet 
it as a most excellent gift. Exalt our brains 
above our fists; and let ‘Liberty enlightening 
the World’ be our accomplished glory, not 
merely the dumb voice of a bronze ideal at 
the entrance of our greatest port. Let peace 
be proffered to the nations from our hands, 
guiltless, from henceforth, of our brothers’ 
blood. Let us proffer it with the dignity of 
a nation, glorious with liberty indeed, and 
enthroned upon the magnificent ideals of 
man. Emity M. C. KILVERT. 

‘“ori=Minetcenth Street, Washington,”” 


The Christian Register 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


JAPANESE MISSION. 


Events have moved rapidly in our work in 
Japan since the return of Mr. MacCauley to 
Tokyo in the fall, and the friends of the 
Mission will be glad to know that within 
the past month it has taken the longest step 
in advance in its history. A union has been 
brought about between the Unitarian maga- 
zine, Shwkyo, and the chief organ of liberal 
Christianity in Japan, the Rzkugo zasshi. 
The new magazine is to be called by the 
latter name, and is to be a monthly magazine 
of religion, ethics, and social science. It 
is to be published by the Japan Unitarian 
Association; and its chief editor is Mr. 
Kishimoto, formerly editor of the Shukyo, 
and secretary of our Unitarian school. With 
him, as assistant editors, are Mr. Yokoi, a 
graduate of Yale and president of the Do- 
shisha University at Kyoto, Mr. Harada, pas- 
tor of the Kyoto Congregational Church, Mr. 
Abe, president of the Middle School of the 
Doshisha University and a graduate of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Mr. Murai, 
a clergyman, and Mr. Sagi, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Tokyo, and super- 
intendent of the Post-office Mission. Mr. 
MacCauley is to write the leading article for 
the first issue of the new magazine, setting 
forth its policy and purpose. It is difficult 
to overestimate the importance of this step: 
it means the close allegiance of the writers, 
speakers, and churches of the liberal wing of 
Japanese Christianity. The liberal orthodox 
men who have been in the past distrustful of 
the Unitarian Mission come frankly to our 


+position, and break with the old associations. 


The initiative in this step has been taken by 
the liberal orthodox men, and is not the 
result of any aggressive solicitation on the 
part of our representatives, except so far as 
the general publication of our Unitarian 
principles may be a solicitation to co-opera- 
tion. Shall not this union of the forces of 
liberal Christianity in Japan prophesy a sim- 
ilar co-operation in America? 

This new and important enterprise begins 
just at the time when some readjustment is 
made necessary in the work of the Unitarian 
Mission. Mr. Onishi, who has been dean 
of Senshin Gakuin, our Unitarian school, 
has resigned in order to go abroad, and pre- 
pare himself for a professorship in the Impe- 
rial University. The work of the Senshin 
Gakuin will, therefore, in the future be con- 
siderably modified. It will cease to be a 
normal school, but will be a centre for uni- 
versity extension work. ‘The work of the 
Mission will be concentrated more and more 
on the church extension work, on the new 
magazine, on the Post-office Mission, and on 
publication interests. Mr. Kanda, Mr. Sagi, 
and Mr. Kishimoto will continue to co-oper- 
ate with the director, but will give their 
time primarily, not to teaching, but to the 
work of correspondence and conference for 
which the Mission was primarily established. 
This readjustment has the additional advan- 
tagerof diminishing the amount of aid which 
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the Mission receives from the Association. 
The friends of the Japan Mission may well 
thank God, and take courage. 


SAMUEL A. Enior. 


The National Alliance. 


The March meeting was held, as usual, at 
25 Beacon Street on the second Friday in 
the month, seventeen being present. The 
treasurer reported the gift of $50 from Bur- 
lington, Vt., which was gratefully received. 
Mrs. Eliza S. Lucas of Washington, D.C., 
has been added to the list of life members. 
Four new Branches were reported, as follows: 
Gloucester, Mass., Miss Susan Mansfield, 
secretary; Northboro, Mass., Mrs. R. M. 
Mack, secretary; Bridgewater, Mass., Mrs. 
Henry M. Dumphy, secretary; and Willi- 
mantic, Conn., Mrs. Sarah L. Comins, sec- 
retary. At Willimantic a fair will be held 
on March 30, and articles for sale will be 
welcome. It will be remembered that the 
society in Willimantic is quite new. : 

It was voted to issue new editions of two 
of the ‘‘Study Class Leaflets’? now out of 
print. These will be sent to Branches as 
called for, or may be found at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Papers on the following subjects have been 
generously offered by Miss Elizabeth P. 


Channing, Milton, Mass., who will lend 
them to Branches for reading: ‘‘Lost Oppor- 
tunities, ’’ ‘‘Order or Dust-bin?’’ ‘‘A Morm- 


ing with Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ and Miss 
Channing’s ‘‘Selections from Mrs. Lesley’s 
‘Recollections of my Mother.’ ’’ Other lists 
of papers will be announced from time to 
time, or sent to the Branches by the Study 
Class Committee. 

The Committee on Appeals, on request 
from Rev. Mr. Morehouse, recommends the 
following places as most worthy of help :— 

Lowville, N.Y., a Unitarian society just 
organized. ‘‘A large proportion of the peo- 
ple in the town do not belong to any church 
because they cannot accept the orthodox doc- 
trines. The president of the society, Will- 
iam B. Breen, a lawyer, ‘is confident that, if 
a good minister can be secured, the member- 
ship of the church can be increased to over 
two hundred within a year or two.’ There- 
fore, the sum of $200 is asked for.”’ 

Erie Pa., has ‘‘the nucleus of a good 
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known cleansing, strength- 
ening, soothing, and anti- 
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absolute freedom from all 
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society, ’’ as the old Universalist society has 
‘‘made application to be reorganized as a 
Unitarian society.’’ From a fund of $5,000 
they have bought a lot for $3,000. ‘‘With 
the remaining $2,000, supplemented by sub- 
scriptions and the aid of a loan from the 
Church Building Loan Fund, the new society 
will at once erect a chapel, leaving the 
church proper to be built later.’’ Erie mem- 
bers will give $900 toward the salary, to 
which a friend has added $500. 

But incidental expenses for hall rent, etc., 
must be met; and $200 is asked for. Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, minister. 

Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., was or- 
ganized and incorporated three months ago. 
The minister at Orange preaches at Mont- 
clair on Sunday evenings. Running expenses, 
$1,256. Subscriptions, over {900 already 
secured; but at least $1oo is needed from 
outside help. 

The society at Hackensack, N.J., Rev. 
J. C. Kimball temporarily in charge, has 
done its utmost, but needs from $100 to 
#150 to meet ‘‘the necessary expenses of the 
present year.’’ 

The Independent Free Christian Church at 
Middletown, N.Y., will turn over to the new 
Unitarian church there its property, ‘‘includ- 
ing parsonage and church, in which it has 
an equity of at least $14,000,’’. . . in con- 
sideration that we ‘‘will settle and maintain 
the pastor, and provide for the payment of 
the $5,000 indebtedness on the church prop- 
erty, as it falls due.’’ This we hope to 
arrange with the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund. One Unitarian church 
will contribute to this new church $1,000 
during the present year; but, in order ‘‘to 
take advantage of this opportunity and secure 
at once a minister of sufficient power,’’ $300 
more is asked for. ; 

In conclusion, Mr. Morehouse says, ‘‘We 
cannot go beyond our means’’; but, ‘‘if all 
this money cannot be raised, then some of 
these new movements, all of which have 
come spontaneously into existence, must be 
sacrificed.’’ Therefore, he appeals to the 
Branches of the Alliance ‘‘to avert this mis- 
fortune. ’’ 

The executive board is keenly interested in 
these new societies in the Middle States, 
several of them being the result of Alliance 
and Post-office Mission work; and, while the 
older appeals should not be forgotten, it is 
felt at this time that every effort should be 
made to give these places the help asked for. 
The Alliance does not seek to establish 
churches; but, relying upon the judgment of 
Mr. Morehouse, which has never been at 
fault in starting new societies, it believes 
these to be genuine movements for the exten- 
sion of our faith, and trusts that each 
Branch will appropriate something to make up 
the amount needed. 

The Committee on Appeals also recom- 
mends the earnest request for at least froo 
for the church at Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
where both people and pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Westall, are doing their utmost. The church 
is growing, but its resources are small. 

Fifteen Branches have reported subscribing 
for the Christian Register, and six others 
already have it. It is desirable to hear from 
the other Branches, as present arrangements 
for sending the Register to each Branch are 
temporary. Branches will shortly receive 
copies of a pamphlet issued by the Chicago 
Associate Alliance, containing the story of 
Rev. Jasper L. Douthit’s work in Southern 
Illinois. This publication has the approval 
of the National Executive Board, and de- 
serves the attention of the Branches. 

Mrs. Bishoprick presented reports from 
Eastern New York. Albany is actively 
working, with monthly meetings. The young 
men of the church have now taken charge of 
the publication of Dr. Brundage’s sermons. 
Anniversary festival will be held March 24. 


The Christian Register 


Troy holds fortnightly meetings, literary 
alternating with business and social, carries 
on a. sewing-school, and assists in other phil- 
anthropic work. Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
reports two months of earnest work and re- 
newed interest, Post - office Mission and Be- 
nevolent Committees accomplishing a great 
deal. A reception to the new pastor, a lect- 
ure by Rev. Mr. Slicer, and a parish tea 
have been the social events. At the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, all the committees have 
been faithfully at work. Mr. Chadwick’s 
‘‘Talks on Current Literature’’ are continued 
and greatly enjoyed, members from the other 
Brooklyn Branches being invited to hear 
them. This Branch has a large Post-office 
Mission, and sends away much miscellaneous 
reading. It contributed 310 handkerchiefs to 
the Kansas City Branch, and articles for 
fairs at Rockville, Conn., and Littleton, 
N.H. The Samaritan Alliance of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, has been busily 
occupied in all departments. A reception 
was held on the departure of Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eliot, very pleasant, but ‘‘tempered 
with the remembrance of the loss sustained.’ 
The Post-office Mission Committee has taken 
in charge eighty-six names in Lowville, 
N.Y., and now has 304 parishioners. This 
committee reports the formation of a Unity 
Circle in Sanborn, Ia. ; and the little group 
has engaged Rev. James Gortin for a year. 
“*Hymn and Service-books’’ have been gath- 
ered from Millbury, Mass., and Newark, 
N.J., and sent to Sanborn. Mr. Eliot hav- 
ing left New York, there is no longer an 
exchange of ‘sermons; but Mr. Chadwick and 
Mr. Samuel May generously send theirs each 
month, without return. Church of the Mes- 
siah, New York, has an Alliance member- 
ship of 102, and a talk from Dr. Savage at 
each meeting. Dr. Collyer was remembered 
by a gift of books on his seventy-fourth 
birthday. All committees most active, espe- 
cially the Post-office Mission. One gentle- 
man of the church bears all expense of send- 
ing six hundred of ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ ser- 
mons each week for distribution in the 
West. All Souls’ Branch, New York, with 
a membership of sixty, meets every other 
Wednesday to study Martineau’s ‘‘Seat of 
Authority in Religion,’’ under the direction 
of Rev. Mr. Slicer. Lenox Avenue Branch 
has listened to fine papers on ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of New York City,’’ ‘‘ Education, ’’ 
and ‘‘Art and Architecture,’’ and has had 
a musical evening. Post-office Mission large 
and active. Yonkers, with twenty-nine mem- 
bers, holds fortnightly meetings, and has had 
two parish teas. Flushing and New Brigh- 
ton are small Branches, but each interested 
and progressive. 

The Branch at Syracuse is meuming the 
death of its early president, Mrs. Mary E. 
Bagg. The Post-office Mission has printed 
several of Dr. Calthrop’s sermons, and $17.50 
has been sent to Union Springs. Rochester, 
N.Y., has also sent the same sum to Union 
Springs, and given $150 to its own church. 
The Branch at Church of Our Father at Buf- 
falo is more flourishing than ever before, and 
its members are much encouraged. The same 
increase of interest is reported from the 
Branch at Ithaca. At Toronto and Hamil- 
ton, Canada, the women are working to sus- 
tain the Alliance and maintain services, 
neither place having a minister. At Hamil- 
ton, services are conducted by Mr. Peter Ber- 
tram, who is spoken of as a ‘‘veritable 
apostle. ’’ 

From New Jersey we hear that the Plain- 
field Branch is trying to make itself known 
in a social way, and hopes, with the aid of 
its young ladies, to interest more young peo- 
ple. Hackensack holds bravely together, in 
the face of many obstacles. Orange keeps 
faithfully on without a pastor, and has made 
contributions of $35 toward the church debt 
and $15 for ‘‘Cheerful Letter’’ work. Ridge- 
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wood has paid $250 on a lot on which they 
hope some time to build a church. Passaic 
has wasted no time in calling a new minis- 
ter; and the Alliance is trying to earn $400, 
which it has promised the trustees this year. 
The Rutherford Branch holds its meetings as 
usual, and is active and interested. 

The Philadelphia Branch has papers and 
discussions at its meetings, and continues to 
be interested in the miners, to whom $25 has 
been sent. $5 has been given to the Mozoom- 
dar Mission. Pittsburg has sent a barrel of 
clothing to Tuskegee, and cares for the poor 
in its own city. Meadville reports the need 
of enthusiasm, but holds regular meetings. 
Wilmington has been working for its own 
church, to which it has given $385. The 
Branch at Washington holds fortnightly all- 
day meetings, with interest and attendance 
increasing. The members sew for the kin- 
dergarten children, and listen to reading from 
the best books. 

Through the Southern vice-president the 
director for Ohio reported: ‘‘The advance of 
the Alliance movement in Toledo is of espe- 
cial interest. The entire church work has 
had a renewed impetus since the organization 
of the Alliance Branch.’’ A membership of 
fifty-two, with several departments of work. 
The Industrial Committee, which is formed 
from the Aid Society that existed for many 
years, has been re-enforced by new recruits, 
and meets weekly for charitable work. The 
social and literary departments have fine pro- 
grammes, with full membership lists for the 
season. Post-office Mission is in the hands 
of the younger ladies, who feel the responsi- 
bility of awakening a wider interest in the 
denomination in that part of the State. 
Marietta is fully organized, and good pros- 
pect for active work. Cleveland has held 
two meetings and a ‘‘Valentine Social.’’ 
Unity Church, Cincinnati, reported continued 
interest, with good papers read. Branch at 
First Church, Cincinnati, very active in both 
social and literary directions; and the weekly 
meetings continue to be helpful to the Church 
at large. The Louisville Branch is carrying 
out an excellent programme. 

The Branch at Austin, Tex., has voted to 
pay $200 toward the minister’s salary. Some 
money is still needed to complete the pay- 
ment upon the organ. Asheville has held no 
meetings, but continues its organization. It 
is hoped that Branches will correspond with 
Asheville for the sake of fellowship and sym- 
pathy. Atlanta, also, is working to pay for 
its organ, and has a little in its treasury. 
New Orleans held no meeting till January 
on account of yellow fever, is now studying 
‘*Lives of Prominent Women,’’ and assisting 
Mr. Pierce in arranging a course of lectures 
by prominent citizens. 

The vice-president for the Middle West 
thinks there is decidedly more interest and 
life throughout that section than last year. 
Detroit Branch has well-attended meetings, 
several new members, and all activities kept 
up. Jackson, Mich., is very hopeful, with 
‘a minister they like very much, ’’ directing 
all energies to maintaining the church. Ann 
Arbor has pleasant meetings, reading books 
afterward to be given to the church library, 
and discussing the contents. Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s Bible class is large and devoted. The 
report from Minneapolis is very acceptable. 
The women are interested in many things. 
They have a delegate in the Women’s Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis, which is a federation of 
eighty women’s clubs. This council, failing 
to get an appropriation from the legislature 
for circulating (travelling) libraries, has un- 
dertaken to do this work. The Unitarian 
Club will furnish a complete library of fifty 
volumes. Each book will have written in 
the front, ‘From the Women’s Club, First 
Unitarian Church.’’ The Branch at Winona 


is working hard to raise a debt 
needs help. ebt of $350, and 
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The Eliot Society, Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, is doing well, and gaining new 
members. All activities are being energet- 
ically pushed. At St. Joseph the Branch is 
kept up, with only eight members; and they 
are trying to help the church pay $360 this 
month. At Burlington, Ia., Miss Gordon 
preaches once in two weeks, and is slowly 
gaining a hearing. Nine women and three 
men are bearing all the burden and _ responsi- 
bility. The Madison Branch is growing in 
strength and interest, and has forty members. 
Milwaukee Branch is very stirring, and full 
of life, with forty-seven members. At Law- 
rence, Kan., the Branch holds fortnightly 
meetings, pays the organist, and is working 
for some church improvements. Will hold 
a fair at Easter. z 

Unity Church, Chicago, Branch holds 
monthly meetings, with addresses. Has sent 
$45 to Mr. Douthit, and renewed interest is 
felt in church work. Church of Messiah 
(Chicago) Branch has also sent $50 to Mr. 
Douthit and given $300 to the Herford Free 
Kindergarten. Third Church (Chicago) 
Branch reports regular meetings, attendance 
good, interest unabated. Evanston holds 
weekly meetings at houses, and has a good 
Post-office Mission. Sterling (Ill.) Branch 
reports that, ‘‘since Mr. Baker left us, the 
main effort has been to hold on to the breath 
of life that was in us.’’ The few women are 
energetic and willing. At Geneva the annual 
sale netted $60,—half for the minister, and 
half for repairs on the parsonage. 

New England, Pacific Coast, and the 
Rocky Mountain Branches are expected to 
report at the meeting in April. Since the 
last meeting, $40 has been sent to Topeka. 
Rockville needs only $45 at present. The 
places mentioned in the present appeal from 
the Middle States are: Lowville, needing 
$200; Erie, $200; Montclair, $100; Hacken- 
sack, $150; and Middletown, $300. Melrose 
Highlands asks for $100. Green Harbor 
needs $250, and Mr. Gibson also still re- 
quires some help. These are the most im- 
portant points where money is required at 
present. 

Emity A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Still they form. Brighton organized last 
Sunday, with excellent prospects. We hear 
such fine reports from many localities, of in- 
crease of interest, and receive now and then 
a generous contribution, Somerville and 
Salem being the latest to send us in substan- 
tial checks. Bernardston’s minister and two 
delegates went to Walpole, N.H., in March 
mud, to help the society there; and the re- 
port should be printed in full, to encourage 
other unions to overcome obstacles and find 
ways of helpfulness, but space forbids. 

The central office is suffering from a pecul- 
iar famine,—lack of sermons. Some unions 
are carrying on study work, and call for 
tracts, sermons, and essays. If ministers 
who publish sermons would send samples to 
the national secretary, and also take pains to 
write sermons on some of our topics or sub- 
jects which would interest young people, it 
would be of great assistance to our work. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


April 3, Palm Sunday, ~‘*Self-sovereignty ; 
or, Uncrowned Kings.’’ Rev. ill. 11; Prov. 
xvi. 31, 32; xxv. 28; Luke xix. 28-40 ; 
Whittier’s ‘‘Democracy’’; ‘‘Self - control, ’’ 
in ‘‘Noble Lives and Deeds’’ (2 cents, Sun- 
day School Society); tracts, Gannett’s 
‘‘Wrestling and Blessing?’ and ‘‘Thorn- 
bearer’’ (both free). 


* Contributed by the Y. P. R. U. of Washington, D.C. 


The Christian Register 


QUOTATIONS. 


How happy is he, born or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 
—Sir Henry Wotton. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can! 
—ELEmerson’s ‘* Voluntaries.?’ 


It is to self-government, the great principle 
of popular representation and administration, 
—the system that lets in all to participate in 
the counsels that are to assign the good or 
evil to all,—that we owe what we are and 
what we hope to be.—Daziel Webster. 

PALM SUNDAY. SELF-SOVEREIGNTY; OR, 
CROWNED KINGS. 


UN- 


In the article on ‘‘Palms,’’ in the ‘‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’’ this occurs: ‘‘From 
their noble aspect, and perhaps from the sur- 
passing utility of several of the members of 
the group, the palms have been termed the 
princes of the vegetable kingdom. ’’ 

Palm Sunday, or the Sunday before Easter, 
as we know, is celebrated by many of the 
Christian churches in commemoration of 
Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
when the people who thronged around him 
strewed palm-leaves or branches in his path. 
May we not properly consider the stately 
palm a symbol of the dignity of our common 
humanity? Emerson says, in his essay, 
‘*The Higher Law,’’ ‘‘We belong to another 
state than that in which we live, to a divine 
commonwealth; and a man is to remember 
his higher citizenship as he walks the streets 
of his earthly city.’’ 

The Unitarian Church is peculiarly the 
Church which has taught the inherent nobil- 
ity of man, irrespective of race, condition, 
or religion. It feaches that there is some- 
thing sovereign within the lowliest of us, or 
the most degraded, —something of divinity, — 
and that, by being true to our real selves, 
which consists in obeying the voice of con- 
science at all times, we shall rise to heights 
at present undreamed of. Unitarianism em- 
bodies the grand principle of the evolution of 
man. It teaches that each one of us is here 
to develop the best that is within him, and 
that a well-spent life counts for more than 
the strictest adherence to any belief or creed. 

The republican-democratic idea upon which 
our government is founded is that of self- 
sovereignty,—popular representation. As 
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Lincoln said, the nation is ‘‘dedicated to the 
Proposition that all men are created equal. ’’ 
This is well illustrated in the following lines 
from Whittier’s ‘‘Poor Voter on Election 
Day’? :-— 


‘*The proudest now is but my peer, 

The highest not more high: 

To-day, of all the weary year, 
A king of men am I. 

To-day alike are great and small, 
The nameless and the known; 

My palace is the people’s hall, 
The ballot-box my throne! 


‘‘While there’s a grief to seek redress, 

Or balance to adjust, 

Where weighs our living manhood less 
Than Mammon’s vilest dust; 

While there’s a right to need my vote, 
A wrong to sweep away, 

Up! clouted knee and ragged coat! 
A man’s a man to-day!’’ 


If every voter in the land were inspired 
by such sentiments, how gloriously our re- 
public would go forth on its mission as the 
example of all nations! We cannot, how- 
ever, in a government of the people, expect 
good government if the people do not assert 
their sovereignty. Each voter is a member 
of a large committee charged with the govern- 
ment of the nation. Unless he conscien- 
tiously performs his duty as a citizen, he has 
no right to complain of misgovernment. 

It is by our speech we most often manifest 
our abdication of self-sovereignty; and this, 
perhaps, led the apostle James to say that 
“‘the tongue can no man tame: it is an un- 
ruly evil, full of deadly poison.’’ Few evils 
have worked so much injury to mankind as 
words spoken in anger. A few words—re- 
pented, perhaps, almost immediately after 
utterance—have wrecked lives. It is said of 
Pericles that every time he delivered a speech 
he offered up a prayer that he might not say 
something which he would later wish unsaid. 
It is also related of this marvellous man that 
his only response to one who had followed 
him all the way home from the assembly, 
loading him the meanwhile with epithets, 
was to tum to his torch-bearer, upon reaching 
the door of his home, and direct him to light 
his reviler home. 

The longer we live, it is probable that we 
shall realize more and more fully the words 
of Tennyson, — 


‘¢Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol, — 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. ”’ 


THE SET, $98. 


One might say of this Inlaid Mahogany Set 
that it represents the greatest inlay for the least 
outlay. 

Just run over this bill of particulars, while all 
the time remembering that the price is only $98 
for the entire set. 

Built of light-grained Frontera Mahogany, 


specially selected. Border of marquetry. Panels inlaid with rare Oriental woods, in all 
colors, and illuminated by inlay of tortoise and mother o’ pearl. Upholstered in Red 
Roman Velours, fastened with roundhead brass nails, closely driven. 


The suit has three pieces 


Each is designed on the newest lines. The arm-chair has 


the high, solid sides seen in the latest models. 
Think how this Suit would modernize the appearance of your parlor. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. 
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The Sunday School. 


The Channing Hall ‘‘Talk’’ for next Sat- 
urday, March 26, will be given at 25 Beacon 
Street, 2.30 P.M., by Rev. Albert Walkley. 
Subject, ‘Loyola, the Jesuits, and the Pros- 
elyting Spirit.’’ A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to the public. 


The Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Disciples (Mrs. J. A. Beatley, superintend- 
ent, 11 Wabon Street, Roxbury, Mass.) has 
just published a new catalogue of its library. 
There is a great variety of books for the 
pupils, and also a large reference library for 
the teachers. It would be well for librarians 
of Sunday-schools who contemplate making 
additions of books to correspond with Mrs. 
Beatley with regard to the extent and charac- 
ter of the publications included in this some- 
what exceptional catalogue. 


The current leaflet lessons on ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’’ are now ready 
for April. The subjects are as follows: 
Primary, ‘‘Our Church,’’ ‘‘An Iron Man,’’ 
“*Thinking, ’’ and ‘‘Over the Ocean’’; Inter- 
mediate and Advanced, ‘‘The Proselyting 
Spirit,’’ ‘‘John Calvin,’’ ‘‘The Theological 
Spirit,’’ and ‘‘Pilgrim and Puritan.’’ The 
Primary and Intermediate grades are prepared 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, the Advanced 
by Rev. Albert Walkley. The Primary and 
Intermediate grades are illustrated. Price 
for each grade, 75 cents a hundred leaflets. 


The following letters throw some more 
light on the subject of Post-office Mission 
work for boys and girls :— 

‘*T am not a Sunday-school teacher; and 
therefore my point of view as to Post-office 
Mission work for boys and girls in Sunday- 
schools may not count, in answer to your 
request in last Register. Speaking out of 
a nine years’ personal experience in Post-office 
Mission work, I should say that it is a work 
by no means to be lightly done, and one 
requiring an experience more mature than can 
be expected of the boys and girls in our Sun- 
day-schools.- The ‘Cheerful Letter’ could 
more appropriately be brought into service in 
this direction. My experience has been such 
as to lead me often to question, ‘Who is 
sufficient for these things?’ 

‘*SARAH THEO. BROWN. 

“* Worcester, Mass.’’ 


Mrs. A. P. Reccord writes :— 

‘*The suggestion of the correspondent in 
regard to boys and girls doing Post-office 
Mission work attracts my attention. The 
work carried on under that name by the 
Women’s Alliance is strictly denominational ; 
and letters asking for information, both con- 
cerning the denomination in general and of 
a theological character, are constantly being 
received. ‘To answer these questions satis- 
factorily requires a thorough knowledge of 
Unitarianism, its beliefs and the reasons for 
those beliefs. This knowledge the average 
boy or girl does not possess. On the other 
hand, the ‘Cheerful Letter’ work consists 
merely in bringing comfort and cheer to iso- 
lated lives; and I believe no one can better 
carry on this work than the older members in 
the Sunday-school. Let them form a ‘Cheer- 
ful Letter Club,’ subscribe for the Cheerful 
Letter, and from that publication, or from 
members of the Cheerful Letter Exchange 
Committee, get names of shut-ins, begin a 
correspondence with them, send them reading 
matter; and, when letters in reply are re- 
ceived, telling of the joy and happiness their 
messages have brought to isolated homes or 
lonely invalids, their interest is aroused and 
success assured. Besides the personal ‘Cheer- 
ful Letter’ work, the activities of the church 
will demand and receive their aid as a club. 
If an Alliance Branch exists, it will gladly 
welcome them as an auxiliary. I know a 
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club formed in just this way which has 
proven its usefulness in church and Sunday- 
school, and to-day has among its most prom- 
inent members those who before its organiza- 
tion had never taken any part in church work. ’”’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, Monday, March 28, at 10.30 A.M. 
Address by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, upon 
‘The Prophetic Function of Rational Relig- 
ion.’’ The public is invited. J. H. Whit- 
more, Secretary. 


A meeting will be held in Channing Hall 
on Monday morning, April 11, to honor the 
memory of Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D.D., 
and Rev. Solon W. Bush. Addresses will be 
made by a number of ministers. Ministers 
and friends are cordially invited. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Sec’y A. U. A. 


At the next regular monthly meeting of the 
South Middlesex Branches of the Women’s 
Alliance to be held at the Unitarian Build- 
ing, 25 Beacon Street, on Thursday, April 7, 
at eleven o’clock, Mrs. Mary B. Davis of 
New York, corresponding secretary of the 
National Women’s Alliance, will give an 
address on ‘‘ Alliance Work.’’ All the mem- 
bers of the South Middlesex _ Branches are 
urged to attend; and a special invitation is 
extended to the members of the North Mid- 
dlesex Alliance Branches to be present at this 
meeting to listen to Mrs. Davis. In order 
to give time for the address, the usual reports 
of the secretaries will be omitted; but they 
are requested to hand them in, that they may 
be embodied in the report to be given the 
following month. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, March 30, will be conducted 
by Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West Newton. 


South Congregational Church: On Sunday, 
March 27, Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge 
will preach. The Citizenship Class will be 
conducted by Prof. Edward Cummings of 
Harvard University. Subject, ‘‘ Democracy 
and the Boss. ”’ 
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Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Popular religious services. — Gen- 
eral subject, ‘‘Christianity at Work in the 


World.’’ Sunday evening, March 27, at 
7.30. Speaker, Rev. F.7 0, Hall of Cam- 
bridge. Mrs. H. Carleton Slack, soprano; 


Miss Adah C. Hussey, alto; Mr. Howard M. 
Dow, organist. All seats free and a hearty 
welcome to all. 


Bar Harbor, Me.— The reception given 
by the ladies of the First Unitarian Church 
to Rev. W. R. Hunt was well attended by 
members of the society and invited guests. 
Supper was served in the Grand Army of the 
Republic Hall, and the evening spent in so- 
cial intercourse. Services are held in the 
church every Sunday evening at 7.30. These 
services are well attended, and the congrega- 
tions are increasing in numbers and in en- 
thusiasm. The subjects of Mr. Hunt’s ser- 
mons for the first two Sundays in March were 
‘What do Unitarians Believe?’’ ‘‘Has Uni- 
tarianism done its Work?’’ 


Big Rapids, Mich.—Twice since the be- 
ginning of the year Rev. A. W. Gould, the 
Western secretary, has spoken here; and on 
both occasions the church was well filled, and 
even crowded, during the evening service. 
The audience was made up largely of young 
men and women attending Prof. Ferris’s In- 
dustrial School, and the eager interest they 
manifested in the larger thought of religion 
was very inspiring. 


Cambridgeport, Mass.— The Unitarian 
Club connected with the Austin Street Church 
held its first regular meeting February 28, 
when Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston de- 
livered an address upon ‘‘Street Sights and 
Incidents of St. Petersburg and Moscow.’’ 
The club has a membership of fifty. <A 
series of four vesper services are in progress, 
beginning March 13, at 5 p.M. At the 
monthly meeting of the Women’s Alliance in 
February, the pastor, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
spoke upon ‘‘Our Faith, and its Obliga- 
tions’’; and at the March meeting Miss 
Charlotte Hawes gave her lecture on ‘‘The 
Soul of Hymns.’’ The Young People’s So- 
ciety is fairly under way, and the outlook is 
very hopeful. 


Chelsea, Mass.—On March 9, 
vestry of the Unitarian church, 
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hundred people sat down to a bountiful sup- 
per. Rev. Charles A. Place, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard, and 
others responded to happily chosen toasts; 
and at the close all joined in the national 
song of ‘‘America.’’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio.— Unity Church has 
been feeling deeply the loss of Mr. Gebauer. 
Mr. Thayer of the First Church has been in- 
vited to preach Sunday evenings. 


Ellsworth, Me.— The third in the series 
of meetings known as the Parliament of Re- 
ligions instituted by the Women’s Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church was held in 
the vestry Wednesday afternoon, March 9. 
Rev: Walter Reed Hunt spoke in answer to 
the question, ‘‘What do Unitarians Be- 
liever’’ The small parlor in which’ the pre- 
vious sessions of the Parliament have been 
held proved inadequate for the numbers who 
were interested in the positive answer to this 
question, and for the first time the large au- 
dience-room was used. At the close of the 
Paper an opportunity was given for ques- 
tions, the majority of which were concerned 
with such subjects as ‘‘Can Unitarians call 
themselves Christians? How and Why?’’ 
“*Do they believe in a Personal God?’’ ‘‘ Ac- 
cording to Unitarian Teaching, is there any 
Salvation for Heathen?’’ The work in all 
departments of the church has been very ac- 
tive this winter. A Sunday-school, congre- 
gation, literary club, all have increased in 
numbers and enthusiasm. The last sociable, 
in charge of the men of the society, was the 
largest in the history of the church, two hun- 
dred being in attendance. 


Humboldt, Ia.— Unity Church is rejoic- 
ing over the addition of the long-needed 
church parlors to the church proper. Last 
spring some of the young people organized a 
Young People’s Social Union; and this so- 
ciety assumed the debt of $1,100 necessary to 
build the parlors. The addition is twenty- 
one by fifty-two feet, and consists of a cloak- 
room, parlor, dining-room, and kitchen, with 
a good basement under all. An eighteen- 
foot doorway throws the two largest rooms 
together, and enables the society to have all 
entertainments in the church home. The 
Young People’s Social Union has an active 
membership of forty-seven, and has earned over 
$300 during the past year. At present they 
are working on an idea borrowed from Des 
Moines; ¢.g., a quotation book. Every one 
is invited to send in his favorite quotation 
for the book, and fifteen cents to help pay 
the expense of publication. The books will 
be sold for fifty cents each. 


Iowa City, Ia—According to the local 
press, Miss Gordon has been infusing new 
life into the church in this important city; 
and, under her judicious guidance, an excel- 
lent course of lectures has been prepared, 
with the assistance of Mr. Judy and Miss 
Safford from outside. Miss Gordon has had 
services only on alternate Sundays during 
this year; but in March she arranged to have 
preaching on every Sunday morning, with 
these lectures in the evening. The whole 
course has attracted much attention, and some 
of them have crowded the house. 


Manistee, Mich.— Missionary meetings 
were held in this church on March 1o and 
1, with the assistance of Mr. Langston and 
Mr. Gould and ex-President Rodger of Ben- 
zonia. Mr. Sprague had been counted upon 
as the main speaker, but a severe cold made 
it impossible for him to come. Mr. Lang- 
ston remained over, and preached on Sunday, 
the 13th, and left an extremely favorable im- 
pression on the people who met him. 


Providence, R.I—February ro the young 
ladies of the Westminster Church gave a very 
successful supper and entertainment in aid of 
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the charities of the church. March 9 a large 
audience gathered in the vestry, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Alliance, and lis- 
tened to an interesting lecture by Mrs. Horn- 
brooke of Newton on ‘‘Ornamentation at the 
Expense of Bird-life.’’ March 15 a parish 
dinner was served in the vestry of the church. 
Every seat was taken, and the management 
was most efficient. On the last Sunday in 
February Rev. Albert Walkley of Boston 
preached an eloquent sermon on ‘‘The Gospel 
of Ian Maclaren. ’”’ 


Rochester, N.Y.—The ‘‘Social Topics 
Class’’ of the Unitarian church has begun a 
series of seven meetings on ‘‘Reforms of the 
Day, and their Leaders.’’ A _half-hour’s 
address opens each meeting. The programme 
is as follows: February 8, ‘‘Henry George, 
and the Growing Significance of his Phrase, 
‘the Unearned Increment,’ ’’—opening ad- 
dress by Mr. Joseph O’Connor;- February 23, 
‘*Neal Dow, and the Present Outlook of the 
Temperance Movement,’’—opening address 
by Mr. George T. Fish; March 8, ‘‘Susan B. 
Anthony, and the Fifty Years of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Movement (1848-98), ’’— 
opening address by Mrs. Mary Thayer San- 
ford; March 22, ‘‘Dr. E. C. Wines, and the 
Later Developments of Prison Reform, ’’— 
opening address by Prof. F. H. Briggs of the 
State Industrial School; April 5, ‘‘George 
William Curtis, and our Civil Service Re- 
form, after Thirty-three Years of Endeavor 
(1865-98) ,’’—opening address by Mr. Isaac 
Adler; April 19, ‘‘Stanley Hall, and the 
New Psychology, as applied in Education, ”’ 
—opening address by Prof. G. M. Forbes of 
the University of Rochester; May 3, ‘‘ James 
C. Carter, C. G. Woodruff, and Others: 
Progress of the Good City Government Move- 
ment, ’’—opening address by Mr. Joseph T. 
Alling. A valuable list of references for 
study is given for each topic. 


Sheffield, Ill—This substantial little so- 
ciety is having a successful year under the 
leadership of its new pastor, Rev. Seward 
Baker. His services have been well at- 
tended, and his Sunday evening lectures have 
roused not a little attention in the commu- 
nity. His recent lecture on ‘‘Washington’’ 
was printed in full in the county paper, along 
with a kindly notice of his work. 


Washington, D.C—A gentleman who 
went to a literary gathering in Washington 
two weeks ago saw a hat lying on a coat in 
the room reserved for the wardrobe of the 
gentleman. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I know that 
hat: it is big enough to cover the dome of 
the capitol, and it belongs to Edward Everett 
Hale.’’ Sure enough, when he went down- 
stairs, Dr. IHlale was there, the centre of an 
admiring group of ladies and gentlemen prom- 
inent in literary and public life. On the 
Sunday following, All Souls’ Church was 
packed, and extra chairs had to be brought 
in; but these were not enough to accommo- 
date the large audience, and many went away 
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Throat Diseases commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ give 
immediate and sure relief. 


A Chance for Some One.—If any of our readers 
are interested to see some remarkably low prices in fur- 
niture, they will do well to visit the Paine warerooms on 
Canal Street. In another column of this paper is a de- 
scription of a drawing-room set in mahogany, superbly 
inlaid, which they now offer at $98 for the set complete. 
Such prices are almost unprecedented in the furniture 


business in this city. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 
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Deaths. 


In Hackensack, N.J., 16th inst., at the r id fh 
daughter, Mrs. G. Gustay Beck Jane C aid wobyasee 
19" enneds. in the 8sth year of ae age. p aesclowioh see 

In Des Moines, Ia., 3d i 
grandson of Dr. Joseph 
74 years. 


inst., M. B, Priestley, great- 
Priestley, the scientist, aged 


At Bernardston . 1 

. Barber, in the Sed pee Barbee enc sh evs 

After a painful sickness of five months, which she bore 
with Christian patience and fortitude. She had been an 
invalid for nearly twenty-five years, from an injury she 
received, which greatly impaired her active usefulness ; 
yet it did not lessen her desire and efforts to do humane 
and charitable deeds. During her husband’s active min- 
istry she took an active interest in all the religious, social, 
and benevolent objects in the various parishes which he 
served, even at times conducting the services of the church. 

To the poor and needy she was always ready to lend a 
helpful hand, supplying their wants, visiting the sick and 
infirm, ministering to their wants as far as she could, 
carrying joy and comfort to many distressed and afflicted 
households. She hada deep and earnest faith, which she 
exemplified in practical Christian works, making the 
Golden Rule the guide of her conduct and life; and to the 
last she took a deep interest in the affairs of her home, the 
matters of her neighborhood and society, in her church, in 
the condition of the State and country, thinking of others 
more than of herself, receiving a full measure of reward 
here for her disinterested deeds, in the consciousness of 
having tried to do her duty, and ready to receive whatever 
the good Father has to bestow in the life to come. 


At Marblehead, Mass., March 13, Mrs. Hannah Hatha- 
way, widow of Deacon Stephen P. Hathaway, after a very 
brief illness, in the 93d year of her age. 

At the time of her husband’s death in 1892 Mrs. Hathaway 
had been a happy wife for sixty-three years, during which 
time she had hardly been absent from her husband for a 
single day, and their relation was that of ‘‘ two hearts, one 
beat,’’ from first to last. After his death, for many months 
her loneliness was so depressing that her health was 
thoroughly broken, and yet ultimately rallied, thanks to 
her vigorous constitution. Physically, she was the merest 
speck of a woman; but her little body was informed and 
possessed by a spirit of the rarest energy. She was ex- 
tremely active, and went about her household cares with 
an alacrity which was not much abated by the burden of her 
many years. Up tothe verge of her last sickness, which 
was of but a single day’s duration, she was seldom without 
a book or piece of work in her hands, her eyesight never 
failing for the one thing or the other; while no shadow 
dimmed the clearness of her mind. The range of her 
interests was extremely narrow. Her home was almost 
everything to her. Through her affections as wife and 
mother, she endeared herself unspeakably to her husband 
and her children, and contributed her portion to the gen- 
eral good. Her surviving children are Mr. Stephen P. 
Hathaway and Mrs. Samuel S. Ramsdell of Marblehead 
and Annie Hathaway Chadwick, wife of Rev. John W. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

They cannot be too grateful that she lived so long, and 
that her last sickness was so short,—the end without a 
pang. Gs 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. William R. Lord 
until Jan. 1, 1899, will be Baltimore, Md. 


THE address of Rev. R. A. Griffin is South 


Billerica, Mass. 
THE address of Rev. J. B. Green is 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., for the present. 


THE address of Rev. J. G. Dukes is Bur- 
gaw, N.C., instead of Long Creek. 


Established 
1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
EK AND EMBALMERS,. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


An opportunity to purchase a summer home situated in 


FRENCHMAN’S BAY, MAINE. 


Rent each year toward paying for property. Photograph 
and plan seen at R. E. TOWNSEND'S, 27 STATE Sit 


BosTONn, 
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unable to get in. On the following Sunday, 
March 13, the committee took precautions to 
add additional chairs to the pews on both 
sides of the aisles. The audience was even 
greater than before, and included many prom- 
inent Senators and Representatives. Dr. 
Hale preached with much power, and there 
were many expressions of surprise at his 
remarkable vigor. During his stay in 
Washington he offered the opening prayer 
one day in the Senate, and on a succeeding 
day in the House of Representatives. Dr. 
Hale’s visit to the capital has been like a 
refreshing New England breeze. 


West Roxbury, Mass.—On Monday 
afternoon, February 28, the Alliance held an 
open meeting. Many guests from neighbor- 
ing Alliances were present, and the church 
was filled to overflowing. After a cordial 
greeting from the president, Miss Rogers, the 
secretary gave a short account of the work 
accomplished during the past year. The 
speaker for the afternoon, Rabbi Fleischer, 
was then introduced, who gave a most inter- 
esting and instructive talk upon ‘‘The 
Jews.’’ An earnest discussion followed his 
remarks, after which light refreshments were 
served in the parlor. At the regular meeting 
of the Alliance an active interest was mani- 
fested in the coming May sale. Mr. Hussey 
read the paper for the afternoon, on ‘‘ Luther 
and his Hymns.’’ The annual parish party 
occurred March 3. After the supper the 
farce, ‘‘Evening Dress,’’ by W. D. Howells, 
was presented. The annual ‘‘Ladies’ Night’’ 
of the Unitarian Club was held March 16 
in the vestry of the South Evangelical 
Church, with one hundred and twenty mem- 
bers and friends present. After the supper 
and a welcome from the president, Dr. C. W. 
Sparhawk, the subject for the evening, ‘‘The 
Influence of Clubs,’’ was presented by sev- 
eral speakers. Various local clubs were well 
represented. 


Worcester, Mass.—An audience of about 
two hundred women assembled in the South 
Unitarian Church for the March meeting of 
the Worcester League of Unitarian Women, 
the president, Mrs. Nathaniel Seaver, being 
in the chair. Reports were given from the 
Post-office Mission and Cheerful Letter de- 
partments, these being followed by three ex- 
cellent papers upon: (1) ‘‘Misdirected Ener- 
gies of Women’’; (2) ‘‘The Outcome of 
Physical Culture for Women’’; (3) ‘‘Woman 
as a Factor in Modern Progress.’’ An inter- 
esting paper, which should have been given 
at the February meeting, was also read_upon 
the topic, ‘‘Women as Patriots.’’ The col- 
lection of this meeting, together with that of 
last month, was devoted to the work of Mr. 
Gibson. 


South Middlesex Conference.— The 
ninety-sixth regular session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, March 16. The devo- 
tional service was conducted by Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Waverley. After the 
reading of minutes, Rev. S. A. Eliot was 
introduced as the new secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and spoke on 
‘*The Church Militant.’’ He said the thing 
we had to fear was not excessive organiza- 
tion, but disintegration. To keep the lib- 
eral church in the van of the world’s prog- 
ress, where it should be, we need more cour- 
age, confidence, and vigilance. A _ living 
church has, of necessity, to be a ‘‘church 
militant’’; and her weapons are (1) candor, 
(2) simplicity, (3) loyalty. These will 
come with a new sense of personal obliga- 
tion, when we see the deeper meaning of our 
message and mission, and realize that the 
light that is in us is not ours to keep, but to 
pass on. He was followed by Rev. Messrs. 
Gauld, Smith, and De Long, Mr. Eliot re- 
plying to the criticisms passed upon his 
address. 
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A collection was taken, amounting to 
$31.30, after which the conference adjourned 
till 2 P.M. At the time designated the con- 
ference reassembled in the church; and, after 
the roll-call of the churches, it was voted 
that the directors give $5 to the society at 
West Somerville to complete the $100 pledged 
at the last meeting. Rev. Mr. Reccord then 
reopened the discussion of the morning sub- 
ject. He argued that our controversy was 
not with creeds,—not with Old Orthodoxy 
nor with New Orthodoxy,—but with sin and 
error, and urged greater attention to the es- 
sential principles of religion and greater loy- 
alty to the Church. He was followed by 
Rev. Messrs. Staples, Gill, Macdonald, Lit- 
tlefield, Russell, and Mrs. Jaynes. After 
a vote of thanks to the Channing Society for 
its hospitality, Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Personals. 


At a meeting of the Ministers’ Monday 
Club, held March 21, it was voted, on 
motion of Rev. Charles T. Canfield, and 
after remarks by Rev. Messrs. Canfield, Wig- 
gin, and Staples, that 

In the death of Dr. Joseph H. Allen an earnest, active, 
and most useful life has come to its end; and the church 
and the world have lost a learned, wise, and most valuable 
helper. His associates in the Ministers’ Monday Club 
recall his ability, zeal, and helpfulness, and bear testimony 
to his exalted character and eminent virtues, while they 
sympathize profoundly with his family and immediate 
friends in the sorrow of their bereavement. 

Rev. William Hanson Pulsford has 
preached three times, and feels that he is 
about ready to resume work in his Waltham 
parish. He sails from Liverpool March 26, 
and expects to be in New York about April 
1. He longs to be at his post of duty again; 
and there is every reason to expect that Mr. 
Pulsford will resume, with his customary 
vigor, full professional duties. The Wal- 
tham parish has waited loyally for him, and 
will give him a hearty welcome. So will 
his many friends elsewhere. 


Dere and There. 


The Sczentific American supplies interesting 
data concerning a new and improved ‘hy- 
draulic life-boat that has recently been suc- 
cessfully tried in England. 


The lonely little island of Tristan 
d’Acunha, in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
which has a population of about sixty per- 
sons, has regular postal communication with 
the rest of the world only once a year. The 
island, owned by England, is under the pro- 
tection of the governor of Cape Colony. He 
arranges that a postal courier shall visit it 
annually. 


Speaking of Audubon reminds me of the 
rapid diminution in the number of song-birds 
here (Mississippi) during the last decade. 
Mocking-birds are actually becoming scarce on 
this coast, where a few years ago they were 
more numerous, perhaps, than in any other 
part of our country. |Wood-thrushes and 
brown thrushes are hard to find; bluebirds, 
once so abundant in winter, are rarely seen; 
and the same scarcity is to be noted of all the 
other song-birds.—Maurice Thompson. 


_The Harvard Summer School pamphlet 
gives a list of thirty-eight courses. A few 
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of these have never been given before, and 
a few that have been given in previous years 
are omitted. The list embraces the modern 
languages, as well as the classics, history 
and civil government, psychology, pedagogy, 
mathematics, and the sciences. The English 
Department is represented by three courses in 
composition, and a course each in Eigh- 
teenth-century Literature, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Chaucer. This Summer School has attracted 
numbers of enterprising teachers; and among 
the students who attended last year are the 
names of college professors, superintendents 
of schools, and principals of academies and 
high schools. ; 


More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1897-98. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


What shall we do with the Coming Year? 
The Cost of our Freedom and our Duty 
The “Atrovbe of Faculti 
e ophy o ac es and P 
“ Bed Wh pdnsen habe 
oblesse ige; or, The Responsibility 
of Intelligence Bowe and es 
8. The Ideal New Yori ee 
6. The Lesson of an Autumn Leaf. 
7%. Death and After. 
He zee Ri kone hae? of Jesus. 
. Some ays oO ooking Back: 
of the Oid Year. 2 3 cutee 
14. The Primal Love of God. (By Rey. Robert 


gat ora 
19. As a Weaned Child. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


yer.) 
23. Stand on thy Feet. 
yer.) 
Series on “ Our Unitarian Bl 
8. I. Unitarianism. Soi tes 
9. IL. “What do you give in Place of what 
you take away?” 
10. III. Are there Any Creeds which it is 
Wicked for us to question ? 
11. IV. Why have Unitarians No Creed? 
15. V. The Real Significance of the Present 
16. _ VI. Doubt and Faith —both Holy. 


Religious Discussion. 
1%. VII. Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 


(By Rev. Robert Coll- 


Se yeaes Pie and Atonement. 

. . Prayer and Communi i 

21, "X. The Worship of God. be ee 
22, XI. Morality Natural, not Statutory. 


24. XII. Reward and Punishment. 
25. XIII. Things which Doubt cannot destroy 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 
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The Armenian Orphan Fund. 


IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Grateful Acknowledgments. 


The undersigned begs to thank the givers 
mentioned below, who have generously con- 
tributed toward the $100 it was hoped might be 
raised to help the Armenian-student, who is 
working so hard for himself, to secure his edu- 
cation in one of our highest educational insti- 
tutions: 


Me ROMUUNET Sa iva ic ciels/ersieleleiassieleioupicic soda sisieaaie swravelesrn-ce'we 
Miss OSES EY ne cae aoa 
Two Friends......... 
Another Frien 
Mrs: H.S.G. 


ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
51 Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


Armenian Relief. 


The closing report for 1897 of the Van 
Relief Fund is somewhat more encouraging 
than others of the year. The price of bread- 
stuffs has not greatly risen, and the supply 
proves more nearly adequate to the demand 
than was expected. During the late autumn 
there has been a little revival of business, so 
that the proportion of the population whose 
immediate wants are supplied has somewhat 
increased. The last official report presented 
the pressing need for clothing to protect the 
poor people from the winter’s cold. As the 
severe weather approached, the superintendent 
of the Relief Fund began to distribute the 
material on hand; and, though the greatest 
care was used to give only where the need 
was absolute, and only to the extent of en- 
abling them to get through the winter, yet all 
the accumulated material, amounting to nearly 
41,000 in value, was exhausted long before 
the demand ceased, and then only the daily 
product of the looms, as it comes in, could 
be given to the most utterly destitute cases. 
This distribution was made not simply to the 
people of the city, but the villages absorbed 
much the larger share; for many hundreds of 
refugees, unable to support life in their vil- 
lages, have flocked to the city, and have 
received clothing and food. The hope is, by 
giving cattle for ploughing and seed for sow- 
ing, to secure such a harvest next fall as 
shall fairly set the villagers on their feet, 
thus re-establish business, and put the major 
part of the population in a condition to live, 
though, of course, many decades of good 
government (which cannot be even hoped for) 
would be needed to put the country back 
where it was before the massacres. In any 
case, it is felt that the limit of general relief 
will have been reached when the spring 
opens; and they expect to cease giving gen- 
eral aid from that time. But, while families 
which have their normal bread-winners may 
then resume an independent existence, it is 
clear that thousands of widows and orphans 
must continue to receive help or perish; and 
the Industrial Department must be reorgan- 
ized on a simpler and less expensive basis, 
as will be possible when general relief ceases, 
for at least another year. 


The Christian Register 
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E believe that Pure White Lead, 
made by the “old Dutch pro- 
cess,” and Pure Linseed Oil, 

make the best paint; and all we ask is 
that makers and sellers shall brand and sel] 
their mixtures for what they are, rather than 


as ‘White Lead,” “Pure White Lead,” 


consumers are certainly en- 


titled to know what they are getting. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Le inti 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pusthles Genco 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


Pit 
BEYMER-BAUMAN — 
ittsb 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
itt; 
FaHNEsTocR. ’™e- 
Pittsburgh, 
ANCHOR i 
ECKSTEIN incinnati. 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN : 

Py 66 ” 
wereuan } Chien. Tinted Lead,” etc. 
SouEEe Buyers and 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis, 

RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 5 é 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO See list of genuine brands, 
MO: Philadelphia. 

> Sent FREE 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


folder showing pictures of house painted in different desi i 
: sho S or variou 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to ‘hose ineendiog Se pain 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


—s\ 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, is 
now the most complete, homelike, and 
comfortable resort hotel between New 
York and Florida. 


Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. 


Finest plumbing and perfect drainage. 


Circulars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


A. C. PIKE, Manager. 


MOZOOMDAR’S 
et ot BOOKS. 


The Spirit of God. 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


$1.50. 

An idea of the work may be gained from the titles of the 
chapters; The Spirit, The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit, 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, Sense of the Unseen, 
The Spirit in Nature, The Kinship in Nature, The Spir- 
itual Power of the Senses, The Spirit in Life, The Spirit 
in the Spirit, The Spirit in Immortal Life, The Spirit in 
Reason, The Spirit in Love, The Spirit in Conscience, 
The Spirit in Christ, The Spirit in History, The Spirit in 
all Religions, Live in the Spirit. 


Heart-Beats. <A Book of Meditations, 
By ProtarP CHUNDER MozooMDAR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00. 

Its poetic title is suggestive of its contents. It is a col- 
lection of brief paragraphs, which are not so much the 
scintillations of the intellect as poems of the imagination 
and pulsations of the heart. It is an illustration of the 
lofty heights to which devotional sentiment may rise, free 
from all tinge of superstition.—Christian Register. 


The Oriental Christ. By PrRotap 
CHUNDER MozooMDAR. Mew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon,— more than 
a curiosity; and rich as a new, fresh, and very suggestive 
study of the character and person of Christ.—Chrzstzan 


Union. 


By ProtapP 
233 pages. Cloth, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ContTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most, interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.” —T7he 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
_.. His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that elong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.””—Cuas. G. AMEs, 77 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘‘What is an ‘aggressive policy,’ grandpa?’’ 
“(Well, it is a policy which makes a man so 
mad that he wants to fight, but which scares 
him so that he don’t dare to.’’—Detroit Free 
Press. 


‘““There goes a _ fellow who 
whistles at danger.’’ Perksby: ‘‘Ah! he 
must be a very brave fellow! Who is he!’’ 
Ziggsby: ‘‘A locomotive driver.’’—oston 
Traveller. 


Ziggsby : 


He: ‘‘Can you tell me the difference be- 
tween an Irishman frozen to death and a 
Highlander on a cold day?’’ She: ‘‘No.’’ 
He: ‘‘Well, one’s kilt with the cold, and 
t’other cold with the kilt.’’—unny Cuts. 


Kentucky Legislature, Bill No. 251, by 
Mr. Collins, of Floyd County: ‘‘It shall be 
unlawful for any person to fre or discharge at 
random any deadly weapon, whether said 
weapon be loaded or wnloaded.’’ —E xchange. 


‘“‘Dear me, that was terrible! Man fell 
overboard in mid-ocean the other day, and 
never was seen again!’’ said Hicks. 
“*Drowned?’’ asked Mrs. Hicks. ‘‘Oh, no! 
of course not. Sprained his ankle, prob- 
ably!’’ said Hicks.—Harlem Life. 


Horrors of Music.—‘‘Why, yes: the boy 
was eternally playing the violin about the 
house; and, in self-defence, I had to hire 
teachers, and let him develop himself into an 
artist, or it would have been unendurable.’’ 
‘*That’s what might be called making a vir- 
tuoso out of necessity.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A story of President Kruger is told in an 
article on ‘‘Mining and Politics in the 
Transvaal,’’ in the Vatzonal Review. Some 
of the president’s young relations applied to 
him for office. He considered awhile, and 
said, ‘‘I can do nothing; for the high offices 
of the State are in firm hands, and for little 
clerkships you are too stupid.’’ 


A Soft Answer. 


No man is better known or more generally 
beloved in the city in which he lives than 
Prof. Adam Hendershott. His conversation 
is quite devoid of bitterness. Only once was 
he ever known to say anything indicating 
even the slightest trace of ill temper. Trav- 
elling townward on a surburban trolley-line to 
call upon a friend, he asked the conductor to 
transfer him to the city street-cars at a cer- 
tain point. 

Soon afterward the car stopped, and he 
was surprised to see outside the very friend 
he was seeking. He started to leave the car, 
but the conductor accosted him. 

“¢Vou can’t change for your car here,’’ he 
said brusquely. ‘‘Go back!’ 


The professor passed him, taking no 
notice. 
“‘Can’t change cars here, I tell you!’’ 


snapped the conductor again. 

Prof. Hendershott, deep in conversation 
with his friend, merely waved his hand to 
signify that the car might go on without 
him. 

‘“«Here, you old jay!’’ cried the man with 
the brass buttons, angrily. ‘‘Don’t I tell you 
that you can’t change cars at this station?’’ 

The good old professor answered with 
severity, ‘‘But I can change my mind at this 
station, can’t 1?’’—Z xchange. 
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The Christian Register 


Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


RUSSIA, CENTRAL and SOUTH- 
ERN EUROPE—TWO SELECT EU- 
ROPEAN NORTH PARTIES. Abso- 
lutely first-class. 15th season. Address for 
Itineraries, etc., Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 PepDFORD AvE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASS EES, SDEGr sis nedo7ic wise ce sires sysiscie sisipcis'e $26,939,135.99 
TABI LL ISunS: segs ee eee +  24,811,707.55 


NORTH 
CAPE 


_ $2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the imsured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S. 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
ORE DEI. 


is steadily making its way into 
* iber of churches, and in all 
G On. 
If consia y book, send for sample 
copies, which Mt subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 
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Ladies Fashionable 


~=Cloaks—- 


wwe, Sprincen Bros 
‘ed ‘Wholesale & Retail 
’ Boston —z- 500Washingtonst, G2 


LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
AND BICYCLE SUITS 


OUR SPECIALTY.... 
Travel by the Dominion Line. 
GOING 


Fast passenger service. S. 5S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
TO 
E U R 0 P E "| Company’s Offices, 
103 State St., Boston. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
ter, maps and sailings, send to the 


Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 


WP Cit aneanean ena an} 


V/4e Y 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
1 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 

end your full address by return mail and 


S we 1 forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
=“ a large Premium List, No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Masse 


Educational. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—Twenty-five years conducted by Miss Howard. 
Assumed 1890 by present management. 

A1m.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training. 

Tracuers.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


.- MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

RY N. De NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL F°8,,. 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ae, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, Andover, N.H. 


Coeducational. Prepares for College and Scientifi 
Schools, For information address 4 Scientific 


JAMES F. MORTON, A.M., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply t 
- ALLEN BROTHERS. : 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 1r a.m. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHooL 
FOR GIRLS, _ Circulars on application, 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 
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